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Lee in Defeat* 


By THomas NELSON PAGE 


Among the characters which stand out in high light in the 
great panorama of the middle of the last century, when the Gov- 
ernment of our Fathers was giving place to a new form under 
the changed conditions of the world, two are generally confessed 
to stand forth pre-eminently: Robert E. Lee and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Of Lincoln, it may be said, that he preserved the Union, and 
incidentally destroyed slavery. Of Lee, it may be said with equal 
truth, that, although he fought against the armies of the Union, 
he fought for the basic principles on which the Union stands, 
and, in the end, by his life and example, became at once the leader 
of the New South, and the best fruit that the Union can furnish 
in proof of its right to exist. 

It is no part of the intention of this paper to discuss Lee gener- 
ally asa soldier. This is something that has already been done 
by others far abler than the writer to present the grounds on 
which, though he failed at last, his military fame, in the estima- 
tion of all unprejudiced critics of the art of war, stands next to 
that of Hannibal and Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon. 

In every discussion of the character of Lee the theme is so 
great, and has been so often dealt with by those who had the 
right to speak with authority, that all a new writer dares to do, 
is to take some particular phase of that character and devote 
himself to its consideration. This paper moreover is not written 
with the expectation or with even the hope that the writer can 





*January 19 will be the hundredth anniversary of the birth of General Lee. 
We consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate to publish this article by one 
whose temperament, training and genius so eminently fit him to be the inter- 
preter of the great Southerner.—THE EpiTors. 
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add anything to the fame of Lee; but rather in obedience to a 
feeling on his part that as the son of a Confederate soldier, as a 
Southerner, as an American, he owes something to himself and 
to his countrymen, which he should endeavor to pay, though it 
may be but a mite cast into the Treasury of Abundance. 

The subject is not one to be dealt with in the language of 
eulogy. To attempt to decorate it with panegyric would but 
belittle it. It is too high for anyone to attempt to magnify it. 
What the writer proposes to say will be based upon public 
records, or on the testimony of those personal witnesses who by 
character and opportunity for observation would furnish testi- 
mony by which the gravest questions of life would be decided. 

True enough it is, Lee was assailed—and assailed -with a vehe- 
mence and persistence which have undoubtedly left their deep 
impression on the minds of a large section of his countrymen; 
but as the years pass by, the passions and the prejudices which 
attempted to destroy him, have been gradually giving place to a 
juster conception of the lineaments of truth. 

“Seest thou not how they revile thee?’ 
Diogenes. 

“Yea,” replied the Philosopher. ‘“‘But seest thou not how I 
am not reviled ?”’ 

Thus as we read today of the reviling of those who under the 
sway of passion endeavored to stigmatize with the term “Rebel” 


said a youth to 


and “Traitor” one whom history is already proclaiming the 
loftiest character of his time, the soul is filled, not so much with 
loathing for their malignity, as with pity for their blindness. 

Unhappily, the world judges mainly by the measure of success, 
and though “Time hath his revenges” and finally rights many 
wrongs, the man who fails of an immediate end appears to the 
body of his contemporaries and often to the generations follow- 
ing, to be a failure. Yet from such seed as this have sprung the 
richest seed of civilization. In the Divine Economy, indeed, 
appears a wonderful mystery. Through all the history of sub- 
lime endeavor would seem to run the strange truth enunciated 
by the Divine Master: ‘That he who loses his life for the sake of 
truth shall find it.” 

But although as was said by the eloquent Holcombe of Lee 
just after his death, “No calumny can ever darken his fame, for 
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history has lighted his image with everlasting lamp,” yet after 
forty years there appears to be in certain quarters a tendency to 
rank General Lee as a soldier among those captains who failed. 
Some historians looking with narrow vision at but one side, and 
many readers who are ignorant of all the facts, honestly take 
this view. A general he was, they say: able enough for defense; 
but he was uniformly defeated when he took the offensive. He 
failed at Antietam, he was defeated at Gettysburg; he could not 
drive Grant out of Virginia; therefore, he must be classed among 
captains of the second rank only. 

The iteration and reiteration to the ordinary observer, how- 
ever honest he may be, gathers accumulated fc :ce and oftentimes 
usurps the place of truth. It is possible therefore, that unless 
the truth be set forth so plainly that it cannot be mistaken, this 
estimate of Lee as a captain may in time become established as a 
general, if not the universal, opinion of the public. 

The public has not time nor care to go deeper than the ordi- 
nary presentation of a case. And if Lee’s reputation becomes 
established among the second class of captains, rather than 
among the first, the responsibility for it will rest, not upon 
Northern writers, but upon the Southerners themselves. 

We of the South have been wont to leave the writing of History 
mainly to others, and it is far from a complete excuse that whilst 
others were writing history we were making it. It is as much 
the duty of a people todisprove any charge blackening their fame 
as it is of an individual member of that people to do so. Indeed, 
the injury is infinitely more far reaching in the former case than 
in the case of an individual. 

The reputation of the South has suffered because we have 
allowed Rhetoric to usurp the place of History. We have fur- 
nished many orators, but few historians. But all history must 
be the work not of the orator, but of the historian. Truth 
simply stated, like chastity in a woman’s face, is its own advo- 
cate; its simplest presentation is its strongest proof. 

It is then, not to Lee the Victorious, that the writer asks atten- 
tion, but to that greater Lee: the Defeated. 

One familiar with the life of Lee cannot help noting the strong 
resemblance of his character to that of Washington; and it is 
more than curious to study or observe the parallelism of the 
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two; to mark what influence the life of Washington had on the 
life of Lee. It is known to many, but, perhaps, not generally 
known how natural to Lee was this choice of a model. 

Robert E. Lee was born on the 19th day of January, 1807, in 
the old Lee mansion of Stratford, Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, in which two signers of the Declaration of Independence 
first saw the light, in the immediate neighborhood of Wakefield: 
the plantation which had the distinction of having given birth 
to the Father of his Country, and on which the splendor of his 
just closed evening of life had shed a peculiar glory. The Lee 
mansion and outbuildings form together one of the most impres- 
sive piles of brick on the continent, and even in their dilapida- 
tion look as though they might have been built by Elizabeth and 
bombarded by Cromwell. 

It has been well said: that knowledge of a man’s ideals is the 
key to his character. Tell us his ideals, and we can tell you 
what manner of man he is. Lee’s ideal was close at hand from 
his earliest boyhood. His boyhood’s days were spent in a 
region filled with the traditions of him who, having consecrated 
his life to Duty, had attained such a standard of virtue that if 
we would liken him to other rulers, we must go back to Marcus 
Aurelius; to St. Louis and William the Silent. It was Lee’s 
own father, the gallant and gifted ‘‘Light-Horse Harry” Lee, 
who coined the phrase about the Father of his Country, which, 
reaching the heart of America, has become his epitaph, and 
declared him by the unanimous vote of a grateful people, “ First 
in War; First in Peace; First in the Hearts of His Countrymen.” 

How passionately the memory of that father was revered by 
his sons, we know, not only from the life of Robert E. Lee him- 
self, but from that most caustic of American Philippics, the 
“Observations on the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Attack they Contain on the Memory of 
the Late General Henry Lee, in a Series of Letters by Henry Lee 
of Virginia.” 

Lee inherited from his father both genius for War and ardor 
for military glory. Like Washington, he became an orphan at 
an early age, and like Washington, he was brought up by a 
devoted mother, the gentle and pious Anne Carter of Shirley. 
From Stratford he was taken to Alexandria, one of the two or 
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three Virginia towns that were the homes of the gentry, and his 
boyhood was passed in the old town that was redolent of the 
memory of Washington. He worshipped in the same church in 
which Washington had been a pew holder, and was a frequent 
visitor at the noble mansion where the Father of his Country 
had made his home. This life was the very forge of character. 

Sprung from such stock and nurtured on such traditions, he 
soon gave evidence of the character that was to place him next 
to his model. “He was always a good boy,” said his father. 
“You have been both son and daughter to me,” wrote his 
mother. 

He selected at an early age the military profession, which had 
given his father and his great prototype their fame. It was the 
profession to which all the young men of spirit turned. It was 
in the blood. At the proper time he was entered among Vir- 
ginia’s representatives as a cadet at the Military Academy of 
the Country. Here, as in the case of young Bonaparte, those 
soldierly qualities which were to bring him so great a measure 
of fame, were apparent from the first; here too, he gave evidence 
of the character that was to prove his most distinguishing 
attribute, and he graduated at the head of his class without a 
demerit. Thus early his solid character manifested itself. Even 
at West Point, says Holcombe, the solid and lofty qualities of 
the young cadet were remarked on as bearing a resemblance to 
Washington. 

And at this point it may be well to discuss for a moment the 
fallacy which has been asserted so often that there is danger of 
its being believed by some honest people. It is charged by some, 
the unknowing and the unthinking, that Lee and others like him 
who had been educated at West Point, were guilty of an act of 
ingratitude and baseness in bearing guns against the United 
States. They were, say these critics, given an education by the 
United States, and then used the military science they had been 
taught against her. As this goes to the base of the sense of 
Duty, it is well now and here, to expose the fallacy and folly of 
such a charge. As a matter of fact, at this time the import 
duties were insignificant. The United States Military Academy 
was established and conducted with the funds received from 
citizens of the several States, and in consideration of these funds 
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each State was entitled to send there a certain number of her 
young sons. Lee and Jackson and Stuart went to the United 
States Military Academy as Virginia cadets, as Grant and Sher- 
man and Sheridan went as Ohio cadets, paid for by their States. 

The text books used at West Point at that time taught the 
absolute right of Secession of a State, dependent, alone on the 
will of the people of such State !* 

Whether then, those who were in the service of the United 
States were under obligations to remain in her service after the 
States seceded, or were under obligation to resign and espouse 
the side of their several States, was a matter for each man to 
decide according to his conscience. But that there was an obli- 
gation on them to remain because of the source from which their 
education came is nonsense. This education was but a small 
return for the money contributed by the States to the General 
Government. 

Still influenced in part, perhaps, by his worship for his great 
hero, the young officer chose as the partner of his life the 
daughter of Washington’s step-son, the surviving representative 
of Washington. Their domestic life is hardly to be discussed in 
such a paper as this; yet, it is known to all men, and known to 
marty of us personally, that it was one of ideal devotion and 
happiness. Should we seek through all the annals of time for an 
illustration of the best that exists in family life, we need not go 
any further to find the perfection and refinement of elegance and 
of purity, than that stately mansion, the home of Lee, which 
from the wooded heights of Arlington looks down upon the city 
of Washington; and has by a strange fate, become the last rest- 
ing place of many of those whose chief renown has been that 
they fought nobly against Lee. 

His early manhood was devoted to his profession wherein he 
made, while still a young man, a reputation for ability of so 
high an order, and for such devotion to duty, that when the 
Mississippi, owing to a general change in its banks, threatened 
the city of St. Louis, General Scott, it is said, having been 
appealed to to lend his aid to prevent so dire a calamity, said he 


*Address of Charles Francis Adams on “‘ Constitutional Ethiecs,’’ View of the 
Constitution, pp. 220-295. 
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knew of but one man who was equal to the task, Brevet Captain 
Lee. “He is young,” he wrote, “but if the work can be done, he 
can do it.’”’ The city government, it is said, impatient at his 
methodical way, withdrew the appropriation for the work; but 
he went on quietly, with the comment, ‘They can do as they 
like with their own, but I was sent here to do certain work and 
I shall do it.” And he did it. The work he wrought there 
stands today—the bulwark of the great city, which has so 
recently invited America and the nations of the World within 
her gates. 

In the Mexican War Lee displayed such ability that his old 
commander, Scott, declared to General Preston, that he was the 
greatest living soldier in America.* ‘If I were on my death-bed 
tomorrow,” he said to General Preston, long before the break- 
ing out of the War, “and the President of the United States 
should tell me that a great battle were to be fought for the 
liberty or slavery of the Country, and asked my judgment as to 
the ability of a commander, I would say with my dying breath, 
‘Let it be Robert E. Lee.’” 

Truly of him might have been said, as old York said to Rich- 
ard II of his father, the Black Prince: 


“In War was never lion raged more fierce, 
In Peace was never gentle lamb more mild 
Than was that young and princely gentleman.” 

When the War came Lee had to face the most serious question 
that ever confronted a soldier. The Government of the United 
States and a New Government, of which his own State formed a 
part, were arrayed in arms against each other. He had to 
decide between allegiance to the general Government, whose 
commission he had borne, whose honors had been conferred on 
him, and under whose flag he had won high distinction; and 
allegiance to his native State. Most of us have long passed the 
point when we would deny to any honorable man the right to 
make that selection as his conscience dictated. But with most 
of us sympathy and affection go to the man who chose the 


*In 1857, Scott wrote to John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, asking for a com- 
mission for W. H. F. Lee. ‘‘1 make this application,” he said, *‘ mainly on the 
extraordinary merit of the father—the very best soldier I ever saw in the field.” 
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weaker side. Who knows what agony that accomplished soldier 
and noble gentleman went through in those long weeks, when 
the sword was suspended and he with unblinded vision foresaw 
that it must fall. To some men the decision might have been 
made more difficult by the prize that was suddenly held out to 
him. But not so to Lee. 

The President of the United States tendered to him the com- 
mand of the armies of the Union. My understanding is that 
this has long been regarded by those who knew as an estab- 
lished fact; but it has become the custom of late in a certain 
class to deny the fact. The matter is set at rest by a letter from 
General Lee,—his letter of February 25th, 1868, in which he 
states that he had a conversation with Mr. Francis Preston 
Blair, at his invitation, and as he understood at the instance of 
President Lincoln. ‘After listening to his remarks,” he says, 
‘I declined the offer he made me to take command of the army 
that was to be brought into the field, stating as candidly and as 
courteously as I could that, though opposed to Secession and 
deprecating War, I could take no part in an invasion of the 
Southern States. I went directly from the interview with Mr. 
Blair to the office of General Scott, told him of the proposition 
that had been made me and my decision.” 

Two days later, on April 20th, he resigned his Commission :n 
the United States Army, declaring that he never wished to draw 
his sword again save in defense of his native State. Even then 
he ‘‘hoped that peace might be preserved and some way found 
to save the country from the calamities of War.” 

So much we have from his own lips, and that is proof enough 
for those who know his character. 

Four years from that time this Colonel of Cavalry surrendered 
a muster-roll of twenty-six thousand men; of which nearly 8,000 
muskets showed up, to an Army of over 130,000 men, com- 
manded by the most determined and able General that the North 
had found, and, defeated, sheathed his sword with what will 
undoubtedly become the reputation of the greatest Captain in 
Christendom, and the noblest character of his time. 

In this period he had fought three of the greatest campaigns 
in all the history of war. His last campaign alone, though end- 
ing as it did in defeat, would have sufficed to fix him forever as a 
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star of the first magnitude in the Constellation of Great Cap- 
tains. Though he succumbed at last to the “persistent hammer- 
ing”’ of his patient and able antagonist, it was not until Grant 
had lost 124,000 men,—more than two men for cvery one that 
Lee had in his Army. So far as I know, the history of war con- 
tains no parallel to that defense of Richmond. 

The measure of a Captain’s abilities must rest, at last, on his 
achievement as gauged by his resources. 

Let us see what Lee accomplished with his means; then we 
shall be better able to reckon the measure of his success. Let us 
turn aside for a moment for the consideration of a few figures. 
They are a dry and unpalatable diet; but after all it was to the 
Science of Arithmetic that the South yielded at the end. TheSouth 
began the War witha White population numbering approximately 
5,500,000. Of these her military population numbered about 
1,065,000.* The North began the War with a white population 
of about 22,000,000. Of these her fighting men, whom she 
could call into the field, numbered about 4,600,000.4 The South 
enlisted something like 900,000. The North enrolled of her 
fighting men about 1,700,000; besides which, she enlisted of 
foreigners about 700,000, and of negroes about 200,000. In 
addition to this, the North had nearly all the manufactures, and 
possessed a superiority in equipment that is incalculable. When 
the War broke out the South could scarcely manufacture a tin- 
cup or a frying-pan, a railway-iron or a carpenter’s tool. The 
North possessed nearly the whole Navy, the Naval forces, and the 
population from which the seamen were drawn. 

With this superiority she was enabled to blockade the South 
and lock her within her own confines, while the World was open 
to her and she was able to await with what patience she could 
command, the fatal result of ‘‘the Policy of Attrition.” 

It is not meant to imply that figures have given an exact state 
of the problem that was worked out during the War; but they 
cast a light upon it which contributes greatly to its just compre- 
hension. In round numbers the South had on her muster-rolls, 





*Besides these she had a servile population of about 3,500,000, of which a 
certain proportion were available for raising subsistence for the Army. 

+Besides these, of the Negroes the North drew into her Armies about 200- 
000, they being the most able-bodied of this class. 
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from first to last, less than 900,000. And in this list the South 
had all she could muster; for at the last, she had enlisted in her 
reserves all men between sixteen and sixty years. In roundnum- 
bers the North had 2,700,000, and moreover had all Europe as 
her recruiting field.* When the War closed, the South had in 
the field but 175,000 men opposed to the Armies of the North, 
numbering 980,000 men.+ 

Towards the close of the War the South was well-nigh stripped 
naked, and for what was left she had no means of transportation. 
She had no nitre for her powder, no brass for her percussion caps: 
the very kettles and stills from the plantations had been used; 
and when it was necessary to repair one railroad as a line for 
transportation to meet the emergency, the best rails were taken 
up from another less important. 

Study of the matter will convince one that at the very last it was 
rather owing to the desperate condition of the lines of transpor- 
tation than to mere inefficiency of the Commissariat and the 
Quartermaster’s Department, to which it has been so often 
charged, that Lee failed to carry out his final plan of effecting a 
junction with Johnston. I can remember my surprise as a boy 
at seeing the wagons hauling straw from my home to Petersburg, 
sixty odd miles, through roads the like of which, I trust in grace, 
do not now exist in the United States. In fact, from the first, a 
considerable proportion of the equipment of the Southern armies 
and all of their best equipment had been captured by them on the 
field of battle. So regular had been their application to this 
source of supply that, says Henderson in his Life of Stonewall 
Jackson, the dishonesty of the Northern contractors was a con- 
stant source of complaint among the soldiers of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

An English soldier and critic, Colonel Lawler, writing in 








*Of 346,744 Federal soldiers examined for military service after March 6th, 
18638, sixty-nine per cent were Americans, the rest were foreigners. In the35th 
Massachusetts Regiment, which, says Henderson, may be taken as a typical 
Northern regiment, of 495 recruits received during 1864, 400 were German 
immigrants. 

+The South, or rather those orators who stood as the economists of the South, 
had supposed that her cotton and tobacco were so necessary to the rest of the 
World that the European Nations would take her part, out of plain considera- 
tion for their own welfare. It was agreaterror. The value of the cotton crop 
exported in 1860, was $202,741,351. After that it was next to nothing. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, has declared his doubt whether any gen- 
eral of modern history could have sustained for four years—a 
longer time nowadays than Hannibal’s fifteen years in Italy in 
times past—a war in which, disposing of scanty resources him- 
self, he had against him soenormous an aggregate of men, horses, 
ships, and supplies. It is an under, rather than an overestimate, 
he says, of the respective strength of the two sections, to state 
that during the first two years, the odds all told were ten to 
one; during the last two years, twenty to one against the Con- 
federates.* 

Truly then, said General Lee to General Early, in the winter of 
1865-6, “It will be difficult to get the world to understand the 
odds against which we fought.” 

It is known by some in the South, the survivors of those armies 
who tracked the frozen roads of Virginia with bleeding feet, 
whose breakfast was often nothing but water from a roadside 
well, and whose dinner not less frequently was but a tightened 
belt. Some know it who knew the war-swept South in their 
boyhood, where the threat was that a crow should have to 
carry his rations, and the fact was more terrible even than the 
prophecy. 

Still it is well for the Race to make the world know it. 

But in the foregoing computation it is true enough to say that 
we have not reckoned all the resources of the South. She had 
Lee and she had Jackson, and she had the men who followed 
them, and the women who sustained those men. Lee and Jack- 
son, says Henderson, in his Life of Stonewall Jackson, were 
worth 200,000 men to any armies they commanded. This 
trained soldier and critic cites Moltke’s saying that the junction 
of two armies to the field of battle is the highest achievement of 
military genius, and says in comment: “Tried by this test alone, 
Lee stands out as one of the greatest soldiers of all time. Not 
only against Pope, but against McClellan at Gaines’s Mill, 
against Burnside at Fredericksburg and against Hooker at 
Chancellorsville, he succeeded in carrying out the operations of 
which Moltke speaks.” 

And now, bearing clearly in mind what Lee’s resources were, 





*Jones’ Life of Lee, p. 75. 
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we may approach the question intelligently: whether Lee was, as 
charged by some, great only in defense, and when behind breast- 
works, or was really the greatest soldier of his time, and, per- 
haps, of the English speaking race. 

Was he on the offensive or defensive, when he conceived and 
carried out those masterly tactics by which, massing his troops 
on the North side of the Chickahominy and calling Stonewall 
Jackson from the Valley of Virginia where he had fought and won 
two battles in one day, he, with less than 80,000 men under his 
command, fell upon McClellan’s intrenchments, held by 110,000 
men, and rolled him back to the plateau of Malvern Hill? Was 
he on the offensive or defensive, when, dashing upon him on the 
uplands of Malvern Hill, he swept him back to his gunboats? It 
was a battle fought as Grant fought at Second Cold Harbor, 
mainly by frontal attack; but unlike Second Cold Harbor it was 
successful though won at fearful cost, by sheer persistence and 
hammering. Was he on the offensive or defensive, when, having 
driven McClellan back under the guns of his fleet, he left but 
20,000 men to guard Richmond, and sought the stalwart Pope, 
who boasted that he never saw anything but the backs of his 
enemies, and falling upon him on the rolling plain of Second 
Manassas, routed and drove him back to the shelter of his forts, 
within sight of the National Capital? Was it offensive or defer- 
sive tactics, when, with 62,000 men and 170 guns, he attacked 
Hooker, with 120,000 men and 448 guns, secure in the conviction 
that he had “the finest Army in the World, holding the strongest 
position on the planet,” upset his well conceived plans and 
hurled him back, broken and dismayed, beyond the Rappahan- 
nock? 

At Antietam he failed because of one of those strange events, 
which so insignificant in itself, yet under Him who, 

“Views with equal eye, as God of All, 
A Hero perish or a Sparrow fall,”’ 
is fateful to decide the issues of Nations. A copy of his dispatch, 
giving his entire plan, was picked up in the streets of Harper’s 
Ferry, wrapped, it is said, about a handful of cigars, and reached 
McClellan, thus betraying to him a plan which but for this 
strange accident, might have resulted in a complete over- 
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throw, and even in the capture of the National Capital, and 
enabling him, with his vast resources, to frustrate it. A man’s 
carelessness usually reacts mainly upon himself, but few incidents 
in the history of the world, have ever been fraught with such 
fateful consequences as that act of the unknown staff-officer or 
courier, who chose Lee’s plan of battle as a wrapping for his 
tobacco. 

Even so, Lee came off with more glory than his distinguished 
antagonist, and the latter was promptly removed by his govern- 
ment as a failure, while Lee bringing his army back safely across 
the Potomac, stood higher than ever in the affection and esteem 
of the South. 

It was the same at Gettysburg: his plan failed—but the student 
of War knows how he failed and why. He failed because his 
lieutenants failed and his orders were not carried out; possibly, 
because he called for more than human strength was able to 
achieve. 

If he had a fault as a soldier, it might be said that he was too 
soft-hearted, and, if such a thing be possible, too magnanimous. 
He took blame upon himself where it should have been rightly 
adjudged to others. Yet, this very weakness as a soldier adds 
to his nobility as a man. 

Possibly one other fault as a soldier may appear: that he 
accounted sometimes the abilities of the opposing armies at less 
than their true value. Study of the War must lead to the convic- 
tion that neither courage nor fortitude was the monopoly of 
either side. The men who withstood at Malvern Hill the fierce 
charges of the Southern Infantry; the men who marched down 
the rolling plain of Second Manassas against Stonewall Jackson’s 
lines; the men who charged at Marye’s Heights; the men who 
climbed the slippery steeps of Chattanooga and swept the crim- 
son plain of Franklin; the men who maintained their positions 
under the leaden sleet of the Wilderness and seized the bloody 
Angle in Spottsylvania; the men who in thirteen successive 
charges, died at Cold Harbor, rank on rank, needed to ask no 
odds for valor of any troops on earth, not even of the men who 
followed Robert E. Lee. 
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Yet, if this underrating of his enemy was a fault it was a noble 
one; and how often it led to victory! 

Commenting on the question as to whether to Lee or Jackson 
the credit was due for the daring plan of the campaign against 
Pope, Henderson says, ‘‘We have record of few enterprises of 
greater daring than that which was then decided on; and no 
matter from whose brain it emanated, on Lee fell the burden of 
the responsibility; on his shoulder, and on his alone, rested the 
honor of the Confederate arms, the fate of Richmond, the indepen- 
dence of the South; and if we may suppose, so consonant was the 
design proposed with the strategy which Jackson had already 
practised, that it was to him its inception was due, it is still to 
Lee that we must assign the higher merit. It is easy toconceive. 
It is less easy to execute. But to risk cause and country, name 
and reputation, on a single throw, and to abide the issue with 
unflinching heart, is the supreme exhibition of the soldier’s forti- 
tude.” 

If in attacking the redoubtable forces of Meade on the heights 
of Gettysburg Lee overestimated the ability of the Army ofsixty- 
thousand Southern men who wore the gray, who can wonder? 
Had he not seen them on every field since Mechanicsville? Seen 
them, under his superb tactics and inspiring eye, sweep McClel- 
lan’s mighty Army from the very gates of Richmond? Seenthem 
send Pope, routed and demoralized, to the fortifications around 
Alexandria? Seen them roll Hooker’s Army up as a scroll and 
hurl it across the Rappahannock? Seen them drive Burnside’s 
men back to their intrenchments? What was disparity of num- 
bers to him? What,strength of position? His greatest victories 
had been plucked by daring, which Fortune had hitherto proved 
the wisest of calculation, from thejaws of apparent impossibility. 
Besides, who knew so well as he the necessity of striking such a 
blow? Vicksburg was in the last throes of a fatal siege and on 
that same day fell, and the Confederate South was cut in two. 

Had Lee’s orders been obeyed, he would doubtless have won 
the battle. He must have won it on the 2d of July; he might 
have won it even on the 3d. But Fate, that decides the issues of 
Nations, decreed otherwise. The Crown of Cemetery Ridge, 
seized and held for twenty minutes by that devoted band of 
bleeding Southerners, marks the highest tide of Confederate valor 
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and Confederate hope. Even so, it appeared at first butadrawn 
battle. The Army of Northern Virginia had struck Meade so 
terrible a blow that, as Halleck testified before the Commission 
on the Conduct of the War, a council was held to decide whether 
they should not retreat. All that day the two Armies lay on the 
opposite hills like spent lions nursing their wounds; neither one 
able to attack the other. Next day, Lee, with ammunition 
chests nearly exhausted, fell back to the Potomac. It was a 
defeat, for he had failed of his purpose. Yet, neither did he nor 
his heroic Army ever stand higher. His very defeat seems even 
now but the pedestal for a more exalted heroism. With a mag- 
nanimity too sublime for us common men wholly to require, he 
took all the blame for the failure on himself. History has tra- 
versed his statement and has placed the blame where it justly 
belongs: on those who failed to carry out the plan his genius had 
conceived. 

Defeated, however, as he was, in that he failed to carry out 
the plans which led him to the bloody field of Gettysburg, his 
orders to his Army in this campaign lift him high above all con- 
temporary Captains. 

His surest and loftiest title to enduring fame has been declared 
by Mr. Charles Francis Adams to be, “His humanity in arms, 
and his scrupulous regard for the most advanced rules of modern 
warfare.” 

While Halleck, Chief of Staff, and Military Adviser of Presi- 
dent Linclon, writes to Sherman, “Should you capture Charles- 
ton, I hope that by some accident the place might be destroyed, 
and if a little salt should be sown upon its site it might prevent 
the growth of future crops of nullification and secession;’”’ and 
Sherman replies,* “I will bear in mind your hint as to Charleston, 
and do not think salt will be necessary. When I move on the 
fifteenth corps will be on the right wing, and their position will 
bring them, naturally, into Charleston first, and if you have 
watched the history of that corps, you have remarked they gen- 
erally do up their work pretty well;”—and while the same general 
was giving orders ta burn mills and destroy all food sources on 
which non-combatants depended for life; and to convey prisoners 





*Dispatch of December 24, 1864. 
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first, or if prisoners were wanting, the non-combatant inhabitants 
over all bridges and other places suspected of being mined; and 
while even Grant, not yet risen to his last splendid act of mag- 
nanimity, was expressing his hope to Hunter that his troops 
would eat out Virginia clear and clean, as far as they could go so 
that crows flying over it for the balance of the season would have 
to carry their provender with them;’”—Lee, as he marched into 
Pennsylvania issued orders to his troops to remember that they 
made war only on armed men, and that no greater disgrace 
could befall the Army, and through it the whole South, than the 
perpetration of barbarous outrages on the innocent and defense- 
less. 

Though Lee failed of final success, to the student of History who 
weighs opportunities and compares resources, this in no wise 
mars his fame as a soldier. 

The judgment of eminent foreign critics has been quoted, and I 
am minded to cite that of one nearer home, who, some might 
think would be inclined to tip the wavering scale rather against 
than for the South. “The World,” says this critic, “has never 
seen better soldiers than those who followed Lee; and their 
leader will undoubtedly rank, without exception, the very greatest 
of all the great Captains that the English speaking peoples have 
brought forth, and this, although the last and chief of his antago- 
nists may himself claim to stand as the fullequal of Marlborough 
or Wellington.” Thus wrote Theodore Roosevelt, in his Life of 
Thomas H. Benton. (Page 38.) Some may be inclined to think 
that the author of this verdict is none too lenient a critic of the 
South, and I take pleasure in citing this deliberate record, which 
has, perhaps, brought him as much hostile criticism from the 
other side as certain other expressions have at times brought him 
criticism from the South. 

And now having adverted thus hastily to those glorious cam- 
paigns which must, to the future student of military skill, place 
Lee among the first Captains of History, I shall not invite atten- 
tion further to Lee, the victorious General of the Seven Days’ 
Fights; of Second Manassas; of Fredericksburg; of Chancellors- 
ville; of the Wilderness; of Spottsylvania Court House; of Cold 
Harbor: not to Lee, the great strategist, who, during the three 
campaigns, relieved the Confederate Capital from attack by the 
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largest and best equipped Armies ever commanded by one man; 
not to Lee, the masterly tactician who drove McClellan’s great 
Army from his entrenchments to his gunboats; drove Pope to the 
shelter of his stronghold at Alexandria; drove Hooker from what 
he boasted of as the strongest position on the Continent, held by 
the best Army on the Globe; and in the Campaign of 1864 defeated 
the plans of a yet greater antagonist with a yet greater Army, 
and forced him from his position to a siege on the south side of 
the River James. Not to Lee, the Victorious, shall I ask atten- 
tion; but to a yet greater Lee—to Lee, the Defeated. 

There is something in all of us that responds to the magic of 
military prowess. That wise observer, Dr. Johnson, said once: 
“Every man thinks meanly of himself for not having been a sol- 
dier or been at sea,’’ and when Boswell said, Lord Mansfield 
would not be ashamed of it, he replied, “Sir, if Lord Mansfield 
were in the presence of Generals and Admirals who had seen ser- 
vice, he would wish to creep under the table. . . . If Socrates 
and Charles XII of Sweden were in company, and Socrates should 
should say, ‘Follow me and hear a lecture on Philosophy,’ and 
Charles XII should say, ‘Follow me and help me to dethrone the 
Czar,’ a man would be ashamed to follow Socrates.” 

Military glory is so dazzling that it blinds wholly most men; 
and a little all men:—an Alexander conquering Worlds until he 
weeps because no more are left to conquer; a Hannibal crossing 
the Alps and rolling his drums outside the very gates of Rome; 
Czsar and Napoleon oversweeping Europe with their victorious 
eagles, are so splendid that the radiance of their achievements 
makes us forget the men they were. Alexander carousing at 
Babylon; Cesar plotting to overthrow his Country’s liberties; 
Napoleon steeping the World in blood, but bickering in his con- 
finement at St. Helena, are not pleasant to contemplate. There 
the habiliments of Majesty are wanting; the gauds of Pomp 
are stripped off and we see them at their true worth. 

Now, let us turn for a moment to Lee. Had we known him 
only as the victor of Mechanicsville, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville and Cold Harbor, we should have, indeed, thought him a 
supreme soldier. But should we have known the best of him? 
Without Gettysburg, without the long and bloody campaign of 
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1864, without the siege of Petersburg and without Appomattox, 
should we have dreamed of the sublime greatness of the man? 

History may be searched in vain to discover Lee’s superior, 
and only once or twice will be found his equal. To find his pro- 
totype, we must go back to ancient times; to the half legendary 
heroes who have been handed down to us by Plutarch’s match- 
less portraiture; yet, as we read their story, we see that we are 
given but one side of their character. Their weaknesses have 
mainly been lost in the lapse of centuries, and their virtues have 
been magnitied in the hazy atmosphere of time. But as to Lee, 
we know his every act. 

There was no act nor incident of his life on which a light as 
fierce as that which beats upon a throne did not fall. He had in 
his lifetime what Macaulay, in speaking of Dr. Johnson, terms 
“posthumous fame.” He was investigated by High Commis- 
sions; his every act was examined by hostile prosecutors. His 
conduct was inquired into by those who had every incentive of 
hostility to secure his downfall and his degradation. Yet, amid 
these fierce assaults he remained as unmoved as he had stood 
when he had held the heights of Fredericksburg against the 
furious attacks of Burnside’sintrepid infantry. From this inqui- 
sition he came forth as unsoiled as the mystic White Knight of 
the Round Table. In that vivid glare he stood revealed like the 
angel bathed in light; yet the closest scrutiny but brought forth 
new virtues and disclosed a more rounded character. 

Had he been Regulus, we know that he would have returned 
to Carthage with undisquieted brow to meet hisdoom. Had he 
been Aristides, we know that he would have faithfully inscribed 
his name on the shell entrusted to him for his banishment. Had 
he been Cesar, none but a fool would have dared to offer him a 
Crown. Ambition could not have tempted him; Ease could not 
have allured him; Pleasure could not have beguiled him. His 
watchword was Duty. 

Should we come down to later times, where shall we find his 
counterpart; unless we take the Bayards and Sidneys and the 
Falklands, the highest of the high and the noblest of the noble. 

So, to get at his character as it is known to thousands, we 
must take the best that was in the best of the noblest that the 
history of men has preserved. Something of Plato’s calm there 
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was; all of Sidney’s high-mindedness; of Bayard’s fearless and 
blameless life; of the constancy of William the Silent, of whom it 
was said that he was Tranquillus in arduis. It has been finely 
said of him by Senator Ben Hill of Georgia that: ‘He was Cesar 
without his ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, Napoleon 
without his selfishness and Washington without his reward.” 

But most of all, he was like Washington. Here, and here only 
do we find what appears to be an absolute parallel. 

Something must account for this wonderful development. 
Character does not reach such consummate flowering alone, and 
by accidental cause: it is a product of various forces and such a 
character is the product of high forces met in conjunction. 
Genius may be born anywhere; it is a result of prenatal forces. 
A Keats may come from a horse-jobber’s fireside; a Columbus 
may spring from a wool-comber’s home; a Burns may issue from 
an Ayrshire cottage; but it is a law of nature that character is 
a result of surrounding conditions previous or present. 

Whatever open hostility or carping criticism may say in dero- 
gation of the Southern life, and it must be admitted that there 
was liable to be the waste and inertia of all life that is easy and 
secluded; yet, the obvious, the unanswerable reply is that it pro- 
duced such a character as Robert E. Lee. As Washington was 
the consummate flower of the life of Colonial Virginia, so Lee, 
clinging close to ‘“‘his precious example,” became the perfect fruit 
of her later civilization. 

As glorious as were these campaigns on which is based Lee’s 
fame, it is on the last act of the drama, the retreat from Peters- 
burg, the surrender at Appomattox and the brief period that 
followed, that we must look to see him at his best. His every 
act, his every word showed how completely he had surrendered 
himself to Duty. 

“Are you sanguine of the result of the War?” asked Bishop 
Wilmer of him once. His reply was: 

“At present, I am not concerned with results. God’s will 
ought to be our aim, and I am quite contented that His designs 
should be accomplished and not mine.” 

On that last morning when his handful of worn and starving 
veterans had made their last charge, to find themselves shut in 
by ranks of serried steel, hemmed in by Grant’s entire Army, he 
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faced the decree of Fate with as much constancy as though that 
decree were Success, not Doom. 

“What will History say of the surrender of an Army in the 
field ?”” asked an officer in passionate grief. 

“Yes, I know they will say hard things of us; they will not 
understand that we were overwhelmed by numbers; but that is 
not the question, Colonel. The question is, is it right to surren- 
der this Army? If it is right, then I will take all of the responsi- 
bility.” This was his greatness. He asked ever only, “Is it 
right ?” 

“We are conscious that we have humbly tried to do our duty,” 
he said, over a year after the War; ‘“‘we may therefore, with calm 
satisfaction, trust in God and leave results to Him.” 

The Sun, which has shone in the morning, but has become 
obscured by clouds in the afternoon, sometimes breaks forth, and 
at his setting shines with a greater splendor than it knew at 
noon. 

So here: sheathing his stainless sword; surrendering in the field 
the remnant of an Army that had once been the most redoubt- 
able body of fighting men of the Century, the greatest Captain, 
the noblest Gentleman of our time, expecting to slip into the 
darkness of oblivion, suddenly stepped forth from that chamber 
of surrender into the splendor of perpetual fame. 

One loves to think of Grant as he appeared that April day at 
the surrender: the simple soldier, the strenuous fighter, who, 
thrashed, was always ready to fight again; who, now though 
he had achieved the prize for which he had fought so hard and 
had paid so dearly, was so modest, and so unassuming, that but 
for his shoulder-straps and that yet better mark of rank— 
his generosity—he might not have been known as the Victor. 
I have forgiven Grant for all else for the magnanimity that he 
showed that day to Lee. 

Yet, it is not so much to the Victor that Posterity turns her 
gaze as to the Vanquished; her admiration at the glory of the 
Conqueror well-nigh lost in amazement at the dignity of the con- 
quered. 

Men who saw the defeated general when he came forth from 
the chamber where he had signed the Articles of Capitulation say 
that he paused a moment as his eyes rested once more on the 
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Virginia hills; smote his hands together as though in some excess 
of inward agony, then mounted his gray horse, “Traveller,” and 
rode calmly away. 

If that was the very Gethsemane of his trials, yet he must have 
had then one moment of surprised, if chastened, joy. As he rode 
quietly down the lane leading from the scene of capitulation, he 
passed into view of his men, that is, of such as remained of them. 
The news of the Surrender had got abroad and they were wait- 
ing, grief-stricken and dejected upon the hillsides, when they 
caught sight of their old commander on the gray horse. Then 
occurred one of the notable scenes in the History of War. In an 
instant they were about him, bare-headed, with tear-wet faces; 
thronging around him, kissing his hand, his boots, his saddle; 
weeping; wildly cheering him amid their tears; shouting his name 
to the very skies, as he, with kindly words as of a father, anda 
heart that must have felt some solace in such devotion, bade 
farewell, and left them like the devoted band that wept for the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, weeping most of all that they 
should see his face no more. 

The cheers were heard afar off over the hills where the Victo- 
rious Army lay encamped, and awakened some anxiety. It was 
a sound they well knew: 

“The voice once heard through Shiloh’s woods, 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes; 
The fierce South cheering on her sons.”’ 

It was reported in some of the Northern papers that it was the 
sound of jubilation at the Surrender. But no! Some of those 
who are stillhere know what it was; for they were there. It was 
the voice of jubilation; but not for Surrender: for the Captain 
who had surrendered their muskets; but was still the Commander 
of their hearts. 

This is Lee’s final victory and the highest tribute to the South: 
that the devotion of the South to him was greater in the hour of 
defeat than in that of victory. It is said that Napoleon was 
adored by the men of France; but hated by the women. It was 
not so with Lee. No victor ever came home to receive more sig- 
nal evidences of devotion than this defeated General. 

Richmond was in mourning. Since the Union Army had en- 
tered her gates, every house had been closed as though it were a 
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house of death. One evening it was noised abroad that General 
Lee had arrived; he had been seen to enter his house. Next morn- 
ing the houses were open as usual; Life began once more to flow 
in its accustomed channels. Those who were there have said 
that when General Lee returned they felt as safe as if he had had 
his whole Army at his back. 

Forty odd years have gone by since that day in April when 
Lee, to avoid further useless sacrifices of life, surrendered himself 
and all that remained of the Army of Northern Virginia and gave 
his parole d’honneur to bear arms no more against the United 
States. 

To him, who with prescient mind had long borne in his bosom 
knowledge of the exhausted resources of the Confederacy, and 
had seen his redoubtable Army, under the ‘“‘Policy of Attrition,” 
dwindle away to a mere ghost of its former self; it might well 
appear that he had failed, and, if he ever thought of his personal 
reputation, that he had lost the soldier’s dearest prize; that Fame 
had turned her back and Fate usurped her place. Thenceforth, 
he who had been the leader of Armies, whose glorious achieve- 
ments had filled the World, who had been the prop of a high- 
hearted Nation’s hope; was to walk the narrow byway of pri- 
vate life, defeated, impoverished and possibly misunderstood. 

But to us who have survived for the space of ageneration, how 
different it appears. We know that Time, the redresser of 
wrongs, is steadily righting the act of unkind Fate; and Fame, 
firmly established in her high seat, since that day at Appomattox 
is ever placing a richer laurel on his brow. 

Yea, ride away, thou defeated General, ride through the broken 
fragments of thy shattered Army; ride through thy war-wasted 
land; through thy desolate and striken people; but know that 
thou art riding on Fame’s highest way: that, 

“This day thou shalt see thy head wear Sunlight, 
And thy feet touch stars.”’ 

Henceforth he was toenter on a new life. Almost immediately 
offers began to come to him that would have been attractive to 
most men; offers of positions of honor and trust that promised 
large rewards of wealth and power. Admirers proposed to him 
an asylum in England with a handsome estate where he might 
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spend the remainder of his days in honorable retirement, and in 
ease, the honored guest of a great nation. These offers were all 
courteously declined without a moment’s hesitation. Defeated 
in one warfare, he was still Victor in another. He was still Cap- 
tain militant in the Service of Duty. Like young Samuel, he 
had been consecrated almost from hisbirth. Duty now appeared 
to him to send her summons from a little mountain town in 
which was a school which Washington had endowed. Thither 
he went to devote the rest of his life by example to the men of 
the South and by precept to their sons. And thither the young 
men of the South flocked to be led in Peace by him who had led 
their fathers in War. Almost by his presence he lifted what was 
a narrow little sectarian school to the plane of a broad and cath- 
olic institution of the Higher Learning. But his influence was 
unbounded. 

From this time he gave all the weight of his great name to the 
complete re-establishment of the Union, and as his old soldiers 
followed and obeyed him on the field of battle, so now the whole 
South followed him in Peace. Only the South knowsas yet what 
the Union owes to Lee. 

Happily, as we know, his serene soul, lifted too high to be dis- 
turbed by any storms of doubt, was untroubled by any question 
born of his failure. 

“T did nothing more,” he said to General Hampton, one of 
his most gallant lieutenants, ‘“‘than my duty required of me; I 
could have taken no other course without dishonor, and if all 
were to be done over again, I should act in precisely the same 
manner.” 

Thus, in the lofty calm of a mind conscious of having tried 
faithfully; of having obeyed without question the command of 
Duty, the great Captain passed the brief evening of his life. 
Here he lived and here he died, and here his sacred ashes lie hard 
by those of his great lieutenant, who was his right arm. 

Happy the town that has two such shrines. Happy the people 
that have two such examples. Both have forever ennobled the 
Soldier’s profession, where to face death in obedience to Duty is a 
mere incident of life. Both were worthy successors of that noble 
centurion of whom Christ said, “I have not found so great faith; 
no, not in Israel.” 
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Well might he have said with the other Valiant-for-truth: “My 
sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and 
my courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks and 
scars I carry with me to be a witness for me that I have fought 
his battles who now will be my rewarder.”’ 

And well might it have been said of his end as was said of the 
end of that Valiant-for-truth, “When the day that he must go 
hence was come, many accompanied him to the river-side, into 
which as he went he said, Death, where is thy sting? And as he 
went down deeper he said, Grave, where is thy victory? So he 
passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side.” 

It was my high privilege to have known him when I wasa boy. 
It was also my privilege to have seen something of that Army 


which followed him throughout the War, and on whose courage- 


and fortitude his imperishable glory as a Captain is founded. 

I stood nota great while ago on the most impressive spot, per- 
haps, in all Europe, beneath the dome of the Invalides where 
stands the Tomb of Napoleon. It was a summer evening and as 
we descended the steps and stood at the door of the crypt where 
reposed the ashes of him who was doubtless the greatest soldier 
of all time; who by his genius took France from the throes of a 
revolution and lifted her while he lived, to the head of the Nations. 
Just then the hour came for closing, and suddenly in the marble 
rotunda above us began the roll of a drum, which swelled and 
throbbed until the whole earth seemed reverberating to its martial 
tone. It was the long roll which had sounded before so many 
hard fought fields, and as it throbbed and throbbed in the fall- 
ing dusk of that summer eve, there seemed to troop before my 
mental vision the long lines that had fought and fallen on so 
many a glorious field: the soldiers of Lodi and of Austerlitz, of 
Friedland and Wagram and Borodino. 

So, as I have immersed myself in the subject of this great Cap- 
tain and noble gentleman there has appeared to come before me 
from a misty Past; as at the beckoning of a magic hand, that 
other Army, inspired by higher motives: by the highest motive; 
Love of Country, on whose imperishable deeds is founded the 
fame of an even greater, because a nobler soldier: that Army of 
the South, composed not only of the best that the South had, but 
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well-nigh of all she had. Gentle and simple, old and young, rich 
and poor, secessionists and anti-secessionists, with every dif- 
ference laid aside, animated by one common spirit: Love of Coun- 
try, they flocked to the defense of the South. Through four years 
they withstood to the utmost, the fiercest assaults of Fortune, 
and submitted only with their annihilation. 
“The benediction of o’er covering Heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew, for they were worthy 
To inlay Heaven with stars.” 

Through more than four years their survivors and their chil- 
dren endured what was bitterer than the sharpest agony of the 
battle-time, and strong in the consciousness of their rectitude, 
came out torn and bleeding; but victorious. Such fortitude, such 
courage, and sublime constancy cannot be in vain. The blood 
of Martyrs is the seed of the Church, so the blood of Patriots is 
the seed of Liberty. 

No part of the Country today is so purely American as the 
South. When even in conservative New England and the Middle 
States, the proportion of foreign-born inhabitants is twenty-five 
and thirty-five per cent; in the South it is barely two per cent. No 
part is so little affected by outside influences; so little debased by 
poverty; so little depraved by wealth. No section has so homo- 
geneous a population. And this is our strength. From this 
great Treasury of American Blood and Thought and Feeling, 
shall be drawn in time the resources that shall save this Country 
to the White Race and all that it represents. 

Forty odd years have passed by since the day that Lee, the 
Soldier sheathing his sword, stepped up to the higher plane of Lee, 
the Citizen. The survivors and the children of the survivors of the 
Armies that contributed to his renown with some of those who 
are the survivors or the children of survivors of the Armies who 
won renown fighting against him, are united to do honor to his 
memory. What higher honor can we who owe so much to his 
example pay him than to follow the high example he set in the 
day of his defeat as in the day his most glorious triumph, and 
consecrate ourselves anew to the ideal for which he ever strove: 
the ideal of Duty. It may be that the path of Duty will 
never turn for us to the loftier uplands whose topmost heights 
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are crowned with the light of renown. It may be that it will 
lead us only through the painful ways of self-sacrifice. But we 
may be assured that however our path may keep the lower levels 
of Life, it will lead at last through the green pastures, beside the 
still waters of content, and at the end the trumpets shall sound 
also for us on the other side. 

No proud monument rises today in the Capital of the Nation 
to do honor to its greatest Soldier, and its loftiest Citizen. The 
time is not yet. It is still a delicate matter to handle. Already, 
however, the broader minded among those who fought and 
strove on the other side are opening their souls to the light of a 
broader patriotism, and one whose name is as ineffacably associ- 
ated with the History of New England as the name of Lee is with 
that of the South, has but lately made a noble plea for such a 
monument. To Mr. Charles Francis Adams, I wish before closing 
this paper, to make my acknowledgments for his courage, his 
breadth, and the classic charm of his recent address in advocacy 
of a monument to Lee. He is the worthy son and namesake of 
that true gentleman who, when taunted in England with the 
victories won by the Confederate generals, replied nobly, “They 
are my countrymen.” 

‘“‘Wherever,’’ said a Latin Poet, ‘‘The name and Power of the 
Roman People are known, there shall be a monument to Pom- 
pey.” Wherever Virtue is admired, Constancy is approved, 
Purity of Purpose is respected, and Devotion to Duty is revered, 
there shall be a monument to Lee. 

Some day doubtless there will stand in the Nation’s Capital a 
great monument to him, erected not only by the Southern People, 
whose glory is that he was the fruit of their Civilization and the 
leader of their Armies; but by the American People, whose pride 
it will be that he was their Fellow-Citizen. Meantime, he hasa 
nobler monument than can be built of marble or of brass. His 
monument is the adoration of the South; his shrine is in every 
Southern Heart. 











The Recent Primary Election in Georgia* 


By Joun C. ReEp, Esouire, 
Author of “‘The Brothers’ War” 

The Atlanta Constitution has long been the spokesman of 
Georgia to the outside world. That ably conducted paper sup- 
ported Clark Howell, its editor, in the late gubernatorial cam- 
paign against Hoke Smith, whose success it had strenuously con- 
tended would prove a greatcalamity. Llintend no reflection upon 
the paper when I say that it did not either before or after the 
primary impartially inform its readers what were the main 
things for which Hoke Smith and his followers stood, As a gen- 
eral rule one must consult the advocates of a cause, not its oppo- 
nents, for its merits. I note that editors commenting upon the 
result of the Georgia primary show the grossest misunderstand- 
ing. For example, Collier's states that negro disfranchisement 
was the leading issue and Smith’s great majority was mainly due 
to his advocacy of that measure; when in fact the main issue was 
whether the people of Georgia or the railroads should elect the 
governor of Georgia. I have most attentively observed the 
uprising of the people against corporation rule. We may roughly 
mark its beginning in the days when the Massachusetts towns 
agitated for a law empowering them to do their own lighting; 
when Pingree opened his career in the mayoralty of Detroit; and 
when Hogg, in 1890, by championing an effectually rate-regu- 
lating railroad commission, won his race for governor of Texas. 
Since then the people of the United States have followed with 
admiration the achievements of Golden Rule Jones, Tom Jchn- 
son, La Follette, Hearst, Jerome, Weaver, and other true soldiers 
of real democracy. I try toarouse your interest in the following, 
which tells the real facts, by saying here that, after comparison 
carefully made, I believe the nomination of Hoke Smith is the 
greatest anti-machine and anti-corporation victory yet achieved 
in the political annals of America. 





*We are glad to give space to Mr. Reed’s spirited article, but do not assume 
responsibility for his views upon the subject presented.—-THE EpiTors. 
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For many years therailroads have had the governor of Georgia 
to assure them in taxdodging. Without going into detail I may 
state that when Bill Wright, our comptroller-general, would 
make proper assessment of a railroad for taxation, a contro- 
versy would ensue which had to be arbitrated. The governor 
appointed two of the three arbitrators. If he appointed one 
favorable to the road, that would be enough for it, He always 
appointed one favorable, often two. In this way the railways 
have dodged a million dollars of just tax yearly, which is about 
a third of the annual revenue. 

But the railroads every year rob the people far more in exces- 
sive rates. Here the governor has again been their supreme 
helper. He would by his appointments keep the majority of the 
three commissioners pro-railroad. And he never exercised the 
great restraining powers he had over them. Consequently 
freights and fares are always at the highest figure that traffic 
can bear. 

Let us see how the railroads have always got a friendly gov- 
ernor. For along while they have had complete control of the 
nomination machinery. Theoretically the white primary nomi- 
nates. But it was always manipulated by the State executive 
committee. This committee was of some thirty-odd members. 
Among these were to be found nearly all the most prominent rail- 
road politicians of Georgia. It was the directorate of the pri- 
mary, exercising supreme power in all essential particulars, from 
prescribing the qualifications of voters to making the final count. 
In 1902, Guerry was a strong anti-railroad candidate for gover- 
nor. March 29, the State committee had a session in the Kim- 
ball House ball-room. Applications from all parts of the State 
were urged that the primary be held in August, after crop time, 
so that the country population could turn out conveniently. 
This population is largely anti-railroad. The committe unani- 
mously set June 5, for holding the primary. At this time the far- 
mers are doing their utmost to kill grass in the cotton fields and 
also to harvest their small grain. Some 150,000 were thus kept 
away from the polls. Terrell, the candidate backed by the rail- 
roads, received not quite 64,000 votes. There are over 250,000 
white votes in Georgia. Guerry got over 40,000. He and Estill 
together got some 11,000 more than Terrell. Yet the convention 
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was so manipulated that in that Terrell got the nomination by 
more than a two-thirds vote. The delegates to this convention 
were nearly all selected by the railroads. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the State executive committee 
and the convention were together just as much the organ of the 
combined railroads of the State as is their Freight Association. 
By it more than half of the whites was kept from voting, and the 
railroad contingent given not a majority of the small vote cast, 
but a plurality, and this plurality was hocus-pocused into a two- 
thirds majority. 

This same railroad organ had the primary for 1904 held in 
April, some six months before the election, of which nobody was 
thinking at the time. Thus the railroads got a second term for 
Terrell. 

The foregoing shows the fell grip of the railroads upon the 
machinery of nomination in Georgia. The people were stirring 
restively. They looked about for a deliverer. In the spring of 
1905 they began to write to Hoke Smith from all parts of the 
State, begging him to be a candidate for governor. Although he 
had been a distinguished member of Cleveland’s cabinet, and had 
now and then taken some prominent part in politics, preferring 
not to abandon his large law practice, he was at first averse to 
these applications. But they only increased, until he felt it duty 
to heed this evident call of hispeople. Looking over the field and 
discerning the steel network of connections by which the rail- 
roads held the people down, he decided that there was but one 
way by which he could win. That was to educate and arouse 
the masses by at least a twelve months’ continuous effort, in 
which he would speak in practically every one of the 145 coun- 
ties of the State. June 6, 1905, he formally announced his can- 
didacy. The 29th of that month he made his first speech to a 
large assembly at Madison. Besides denouncing railroad abuses 
and proposing the right remedies, he declared for direct ballot- 
box nomination and against any part taken in nomination by a 
convention. He demanded that the plurality nomination which 
had long been in vogue give way to real majority nomination. 
The railroads could easily cause a number of candidates to run. 
The one that they wanted would receive in the primary the solid 
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vote of their following, while each other candidate would take 
votes from all the rest except the railroad candidate. And sothe 
larger the number of candidates the greater would be the plu- 
rality of the railroads’ favorite. Hoke Smith proposed that 
nomination be only by a majority of all the votes cast in the pri- 
mary; that if no candidate received such, there be within a few 
days a second primary, as is provided in South Carolina by direc- 
tion of the Democratic party and in Mississippi by statute. He 
further demanded that the primary of 1906 be held in August, 
after crop time, so that the country people could attend it in a 
body. 

He used this noticeable language: ‘No man ever accepted a 
call to the ministry with a more consecrated purpose to serve the 
. Master than I accept your call, with the purpose, by God’s help 
and direction, to serve the people of our State.”’ 

The speech was cheered cordially. He had it widely circulated. 
Hosts hailed it with joy. He went into every one of the 145 
counties but about three. In all of his speeches he advocated 
with deep earnestness and rare ability the propositions announced 
at Madison—the people all the while coming over to his side in 
greater numbers. The railroad political magnates and their 
workers fought him at every turn and corner, by speeches, news- 
papers, circulars, affidavits, and reckless assertions. Four can- 
didates were in the field against Hoke Smith, Howell being 
especially supported by the railroads. The railroads preferred 
everyone of the four to Hoke Smith. When the State executive 
committee gave way before the almost unanimous demand of the 
people and named the 22d of August for the primary, it changed 
the mode of choosing delegates to the convention. They were 
now to be chosen by the candidate himself who carried the par- 
ticular county instead of by the county committee. What they 
purposed by this was a consolidation in the convention of theen- 
tire vote secured by the four who were from different parts of the 
State. With Bourbon-like blindness to signs clear as the sunlight 
to all others they settled it with themselves that the vote men- 
tioned would be a majority. Many who had declared for each 
one of the four, discerned that their votes for him might be trans- 
ferred to another one of the four, and, objecting to voting for a 





pig in a bag, they went over to Hoke Smith. And as the masses ~ 
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of his supporters steadily improved in vision their cry became 
stronger. ‘What we must dois to giveourman more votesin the 
primary than all the four against him get.” On the night of the 
21st of August a great majority of the people of Georgia went to 
sleep with this resolve in mind. The same blunderers had knit 
the thousands of populists in Georgia in solid phalanx for Hoke 
Smith by having printed upon the official ballot that the voter 
pledges himself to support the organized democracy even ina 
national election. 

No election in Georgia since we came to the polls in December, 
1870, to rescue the State from the scalawag and negro, has so 
deeply interested our people as the recent primary. Hoke Smith 
carried 122 of the 145 counties, and got 25,000 more than the 
entire vote of his four rivals. The magnitude and decisiveness of 
his victory against the odds opposed will be ever memorable. 
But where in all political history can be found a campaign to 
match his in length of time, in number of speeches made by the 
candidate, and in physical endurance? His first speech was the 
29th of June, 1905, his last was on the night of the 21st of © 
August, 1906. This lacks only 10 days of 14 months. His 
speeches were better and better and he was stronger and fresher 
physically to the end. 

I will now glance at some important matters relevant to this 
article. The platform adopted by the really democratic conven- 
tion held in Macon, September 4 and 5, gathers nearly all the 
fruits of Hoke Smith’s victory for the people. First and foremost 
of matters especially belonging to the State is its declaration 
that all nominations of candidates for United States senator, 
State-house officers, judges of supreme court and of appellate 
court shall be by a majority of the vote cast in the primary, a 
second primary to be held to decide between the two highest if 
neither has received a majority in the first. It is extremely prob- 
able that this will soon grow to something greater, when candi- 
dates for every other important elective place under the State 
government will be nominated on the same day asis recommended 
in the platform, thus allowing all the supporters in the State of 
a particular question to make common cause. The direct nomi- 
nation declared for as just stated is far superior to that which 
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the machine has lately had the Illinois legislature to establish, 
for in Illinois a plurality can nominate. 

The platform most commendably recommends that the State 
and counties be required by law to pay the expense of primary 
elections. Heretofore this expense has been upon the candidates. 
The next most important declarations of the platform are in 
reference to railroad matters. Free passes and campaign contri- 
butions by corporations are to be repressed by penal laws, lobby- 
ists are to be registered, foreign corporations operating our rail- 
roads to be domesticated, and stock aud bond watering are 
condemned. But especial attention is devoted to transportation 
charges, port rates being independently considered, and also to 
the railroad commission. 

All this is of most fair promise. When Hoke Smith becomes 
governor of Georgia, the people almost unanimously behind him, 
the additional million of annual taxes will be collected from the 
railroads. He will do his utmost for a law prohibiting the oper- 
ation of railroads in the State by foreign corporations and non- 
residents. Such a law would force the operators of half of our 
railroads to incorporate themselves under the law of Georgia. 
Of course functions of government should not be delegated to 
non-residents. The iron roads are publicroads the sameas the dirt 
roads, and their regulation is just as much the prerogative of the 
State government as is the regulation of the latter. We donot seek 
to confiscate a dollar of these properties of foreign corporations. 
We only want all railroads within the State made fully subject to 
the laws of Georgia under the federal constitution. The powers 
of the railroad commission will be enlarged. The Texasexample, 
so luminously described by Ethel Hutson in the August Reader 
Magazine, will probably invite imitation. Ever since 1891 Texas 
has had a commission which has made rates satisfactory to the 
people; which keeps the roads not only obedient to the law, but 
polite, pleasant and accommodating to the public; which pre- 
vents all watering of stock—which, one may say in a word, has 
proved to be almost every thing a railway commission ought to 
be. Under its administration new railroads are rapidly multi- 
plying, and Texas securities have become perhaps the very - 
soundest of all. 

Hooper Alexander has brought many to believe with him that™ 
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our State railroad ought to be built on to the sea. Mr. Sam D. 
Jones said in a speech not long ago that this road ought never to 
be sold, but that it ought to be extended as advocated by Alex- 
ander, thus to become to the people of Georgia what the Erie 
canal has been and will be to the people of New York State; and his 
many hearers applauded most cordially. Read Hooper Alexan- 
der’s article in the August Watson’s, and you will see that the 
project is both feasible and wise. Note here it is favored by the 
democratic platform. 

I have a proposal of my own to make. It is that by an amend- 
ment of our constitution we empower the governor to purchase 
or hire a line of steamers to be operated according to his judg- 
ment by the State or by lessees. When we have proper port 
rates these steamers, plying between our seacoast andimportant 
ports of American, Europe, and Asia, and carrying freight and 
passengers at cost, would at once force all competitors to do the 
same. It should be provided that the State go out of the busi- 
ness when the rates have bcen satisfactorily lowered, and come 
back again into it when they were again raised. It is a doctrine 
of these times that government is the true and only effective com- 
petitor with monopoly. President Grant exemplified this when he 
ordered the United States to sell gold on Black Friday. Presi- 
dent Diaz did the same when he broke the corner on Indian corn 
not long ago in Mexico. Tom Johnson, with his new 3-cent fare 
line about to be put in operation, is another instance. New Zea- 
land has outstripped the world by working out the principle sys- 
tematically. Why should not Georgia seize her present oppor- 
tunity and give Hoke Smith authority to use ocean-going 
steamers as suggested? 

Hoke Smith stood for a disfranchisement of the negro in Geor- 
gia like that lately made in other Southern States. He is nearer 
in his proposal to the Alabama provision than any other. The 
platform endorses his position fully. From a long life spent in 
close contact with the white people of the State, I am convinced 
that at least 90 per cent of all who are free from corporate influ- 
ence strongly favor this measure. It becomes more and more 
desirable to see the whites divide upon political issues without 
danger. That cannot be as long as thenegro voteis considerable. 
Our abnormal condition of only one party becomes more and 
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more unsatisfactory. The tears which the railroad organs and 
partisans have lately let fall over the menace of negro disfran- 
chisement are crocodile. We understand these lachrymose Jere- 
miahs. They de facto disfranchise the country population with 
a June primary because its vote would be adverse. They would 
keep the negro vote where they can buy it if it be needed to carry 
an election after they have lost in the primary. 

Peace has her revolutions as well as civil war. The political 
revolution in Georgia just described is highly benign and wise 
because it is the work of a great intellectual and moral awaken- 
ing of the masses. This awakening combined all the classes that 
want good government. What stunning blows to the ringsters 
did Tom Watson deal? Other populist leaders fought mightily 
for the cause. A score of youngdisciples of true democracy who 
had been kept in darkness all their days by railroad disfavor 
found golden opportunity at last, and achieved bright promise 
of honorable public careers. How fathers and mothers ought to 
rejoice that their sons with gifts can from this time on prosper 
in Georgia by serving God instead of mammon. 

What rare fortune it was that the Atlanta Journal, lately 
become the leading daily of the State, championed our side! 
Other papers helped with a will. Before this campaign opened 
our side could hardly get a hearing in a paper of respectable cir- 
culation. From now on the newspapers of Georgia will be for 
the people and not the railroads. 

The soldiers of good government do not yet know as well as 
they ought what rich lessons are to be found in the recent history 
of each one of our States. We need far more exhaustive compila- 
tions and careful studies than we now have. I close this article 
by giving here an abstract of the points which should especially 
engage those who essay comparative study of the occurrences in 
Georgia noted above. 

1. Railroad and machine rule in State politics, which it was 
generally believed could be thrown off only bit-by-bit in a long 
effort, was completely overturned in one day. 

2. Ring nomination by manipulated delegate conventions has 
given place to ballot box nomination. 

3. It is established that where there are more than two candi- 
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dates for governor and other State places, one of them must get 
a majority of all the votes cast in the primary before he can be 
the nominee. This is the cardinal measure of all. It displaces 
the oligarchic machine and corporation ring with what may be 
called the really democratic people’s ring. This brings in direct 
nomination. The people will hold on to it as firmly as the Swiss 
hold on to direct legislation. 

4. The railroads must pay fair taxes. This will lighten the 
heavy burdens of the rest of us. The free pass will go with all of 
its corruption. The railroads will be kept by a real people’scom- 
mission from charging the excessive freight and passenger rates 
and making the discriminations which have for years been a fell 
incubus upon all our production and business. Think for a 
moment what an honest railroad commission can do for our 
peach farmers. 

5. As soon as negro disfranchisement comes in we can have the 
priceless benefit of two white parties in the South. Democratic 
development and progress is kept going only by the alternation 
of opposite political parties in government administration. 

6. This last point is the most novel and interesting of all. It 
is that the platform declares against the sale of the Western and 
Atlantic, the State railroad, and favors building it on to tide 
water, which was first intended as is indicated by its name. 
This road begins at Chattanooga and ends at Atlanta. Itis137 
miles long. Since 1890 it has paid the State an annual rental of 
$420,012, which is some $3,000 per mile. It is clear now that 
Georgia ought to have built all of her railroads and managed 
them asshe has managed this. Then instead of the 6,400 mileage 
we now have—much of which is unnecessary—there would be some 
4,000. This leased like the State road would now be yielding us 
annually 12,000,000—more than three times as much as our pres- 
ent public revenue fromallsources. Ofcourse the privately owned 
railroads have schemed to grab the Western and Atlantic. They 
have lately seemed to believe that—to use a common phrase— 
they have bottled it up, and that in time they will get it at their 
own price. Our people see that to extend it to one of our ports 
takes it out of the bottle. They also see that this will be aresist- 
less lever to keep down overcharges by the other roads. The 
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advocates of publicly owned railroads have strangely neglected 
the striking example of this State road. Itshistory seemsalmost 
to demonstrate that the States ought in the beginning to have 
built all their railroads, and then to have leased them for short 
terms on such conditions as would have insured proper service. 
It also shows how important is the distinction between govern- 
ment ownership and government operation of public utilities, 
suggesting perhaps that the former was the right beginning at 
the opening of the railroad era, whatever it may be now. 

Surely at this time when government ownership of railroads is 
fast becoming a live question the public should give close atten- 
tion to the popular call in Georgia that the State resume rail- 
road building. 








The Progress of Negro Education 


By H. B. FRIssELL, 
Principal of Hampton Institute 

A Southern writer in one of the Northern magazines describes 
the change that has come over the Negro quarters of a Southern 
city in thirty years. Poverty, vice, shiftlessness, have given place 
to comfort, good order, thrift. This he declares is a picture of 
what has taken place in many parts of the South. “What peo- 
ple,” he asks, “have made the improvement that the Negroes of 
the South have made in thirty years?” When he comes to ana- 
lyze the cause of this improvement he finds it to be largely the 
result of ownershiy) of homes and land. He believes that the 
desire toestablish homes is one of the greatest incentives to thrift 
and continuous labor, and that when a man obtains a home of 
his own he becomes at once self-respecting. 

General Armstrong, after spending his youth in the Sandwich 
Islands among a tropical people, became convinced of the tre- 
mendous value in the advancement of a race of the ownership 
and improvement of homes and land. When he was sent down 
to Virginia after the war to help readjust the disturbed con- 
ditions that then existed, this was the keynote of his endeavors. 
He found great masses of blacks huddled in slab huts, and living 
on Government rations. Two things he insisted upon: labor 
toward self-support and an opportunity to buy land and build 
houses, with sufficient instruction to make possible decent home- 
life and the cultivation of land. When he started the Hampton 
School he inspired his students with the same thought. This 
school has always been an industrial village, where young people 
of the Negro and Indian races have been prepared to be leaders 
in this life-saving and character building process. Farm, work- 
shop, kitchen, laundry, schoolroom, and church have borne their 
part in this evolution. It is largely due to the work of General 
Armstrong and the young men and women whom he sent out, 
that in Tidewater Virginia there are thirty-three counties where 


over eighty per cent of the Negro farmers own and manage their 
land. 
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It was a natural result of his Hampton training that when 
Booker T. Washington started the Tuskegee School, he gave 
industrial training the first place in his scheme of education; and 
formed farmers’ conferences and business men’s leagues. It was 
not strange that at the Calhoun School in Lowndes County, Ala- 
bama, Miss Thorne and Miss Dillingham, formerly white teach- 
ers at Hampton, when they found themselves in a community 
where the Negroes outnumbered the whites, and where the for- 
mer were bound hand and foot under the lien system of crops, 
felt that land tenure and home building by the blacks must be an 
essential feature in any movement looking toward their improve- 
ment. Rev. Pitt Dillingham, who after the death of his sister, 
took up her work, bought, with the help of a progressive South- 
ern neighbor and with the aid of Northern capital, two large 
plantations, divided them into small holdings, and with the assis- 
tance of Mr. J. W. Lemon, a Hampton graduate, encouraged the 
Negro farmers and instructed them in the proper cultivation 
of diversified crops. Most of these men now have titles to their 
land. The character of the community has greatly improved, 
land values have increased, and there has grown up an intelligent, 
self-respecting Negro community. The white men of the county 
no longer have the absolute power over the blacks, which was a 
continual temptation to arbitrary and criminal acts, and the 
blacks, because of their possession of land, have a feeling of self- 
respect and a motive to law and order that was quite impossi- 
ble under the old regime. 

When Mr. Alexander Purves, a son-in-law of Dr. R. C. Ogden 
and a business man of rare ability, became treasurer of the 
Hampton School, he recognized the wisdom of General Arm- 
strong’s ideas and formed a Southern Improvement Company, 
purchasing land in Alabama and building up there a community 
of Negroes who should have an opportunity to purchase farms. 
The plan is already an assured success, and a large number of 
Negroes are now in possession of their own homes. Hampton 
graduates and undergraduates, more than six thousand of whom 
have gone out from the institution, have caught the Hampton 
idea, have formed land companies and building and loan associa- 
tions, and have made possible thousands and tens of thousands 
of homes for their people. Some of them have gone from county 
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to county in the South preaching the doctrine of ownership of 
land. In a number of cases Negro communities have been formed 
where no saloon has ever existed, and no arrest for crime hasever 
been found necessary. Hampton graduates have, in a large num- 
ber of cases, combined the work of farming with that of teach- 
ing. They have often been preachers as well as teachers and have 
helped to uplift the mental, moral, and economic condition of 
their communities. While the Hampton School, because of its 
firm belief in the value of country life for all classes, but especially 
for the blacks, has always directed its energies largely to the 
improvement of rural communities, it has also had a hand in the 
improvement of conditions in towns and cities. Social settle- 
ments have been started in the slums of large cities, where 
instruction in cooking, sewing, and the care of children and the 
home has been given. The Negro servants of one community 
have been gathered together in classes for instruction in the 
duties of domestic life. 

The importance of the long campaign which Hampton has 
waged in favor of land and homes and better industrial life can 
hardly be overestimated. Thirty-eight years ago when the 
school was founded the type of education for which Hampton 
stood was looked upon with suspicion by whites and blacks. 
The church boards were inclined to consider it materialistic and 
irreligious. The blacks and certain of their Northern friends 
believed that it was a movement to deprive the blacks of intel- 
lectual development. Negroconventions referred to Hampton as 
a “slave pen and a literary penitentiary.” Its graduates had a 
hard battle to wage in their defense of industrial training; they 
were pointed at with fingers of scorn by those whose training 
had been more exclusively academic. But Booker Washington, 
trained in an industrial school, came to the forefront of the Negro 
race and started an institution for industrial training that has 
become known throughout the civilized world. It was hardly 
possible that the feeling of the colored people should not be 
affected by the success of Tuskegee. The result has been that 
almost every institution for colored youth in the country makes 
some attempt at an an industrial department. There is no ques- 
tion but that most of the educational work in America has been 
affected by the prominence given to agriculture and other indus- 
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tries at Hampton and allied institutions. The Indian industrial 
schools were modeled after Hampton; it has influenced education 
in the Philippines and in Porto Rico; the schools in the British 
West Indies have been affected by it; and those who have to do 
with educational work in South Africa have sought advice from 
its officers. The superintendent of education in one of our North- 
ern cities said that Hampton had had more influence in making 
manual training possible in that city than any other one power. 
The school has also had an important influence in bringing 
together the North and South in educational methods. How- 
ever the North and South may differ as to the value of academic 
instruction for the Negro, they are both agreed that it is a good 
thing to make him a more efficient workman. The Southern 
Education Conference and the Southern Education Board, which 
grew out of it, bring together men of the North and South in a 
way which would hardly have been possible had not Hampton 
established this common ground of thought and activity. 

A brief account of Hampton’s methods of instruction which 
have, to a large extent, been adopted by many schools in the 
South and West may be of interest, Hampton Institute includes, 
besides its academic department, large trade schools, a well- 
equipped agricultural department, and schools of domestic science 
and art, which afford to both boys and girls an opportunity to 
become proficient in a regular occupation at the same time that 
they receive a sufficient knowledge of literature, history, econom- 
ics, and mathematics to make them intelligent citizens of the 
communities in which theylive. Besides this training of the head 
and hand, they are fitted to teach what they have learned to 
others and are impressed with the idea of Christian service. For 
four months and a half of their Senior year the girls are sent to 
the Whittier training school, where they are put in charge of 
classes of children and are taught to teach by teaching under the 
direction of experts. An attempt is made in this school to dignify 
all the common duties of life. If one visits the kindergarten of 
the training schoolon Monday morning, he finds the children with 
their little washtubs reveling in soapsuds and washing the little 
napkins that they have used for their lunches. On Tuesday they 
do their ironing. Each child has a plot in the school garden 
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which he is taught to cultivate intelligently and from which he is 
allowed to take the products to his home. In the higher classes 
of this school, cooking, sewing, and working in wood are intro- 
duced. 

Each year a more careful correlation is made between the aca- 
demic and industrial departments of the inetitution. Take, for 
instance, the school laundry. In order to lift the work of this 
department out of stupid drudgery into an educational process, 
it is carefully systematized so that each girl shall thoroughly 
learn all the various kinds of laundry work. In the evening she 
goes to the laboratory where she learns to make soap and blue- 
ing, and, with the help of the microscope, observes the effect of 
hot and cold water upon woolen cloth. She learns by experi- 
ment how to remove stains; she writes an account of her labora- 
tory work and reads it in her reading class. Her arithmetic has 
much to do with the problems that she has to meet in the laun- 
dry—the amount of soap needed, the quantity of water used. 

Inasmuch as forty-seven per cent of the people of Virginia are 
engaged in agriculture, and overeighty percent of them live in the 
country, it seems proper that especial attention should be given 
at Hampton to this study. Courses in agriculture have been 
atranged which combine practical work on the land with labora- 
tory work in the classroom. Some of the boys’ arithmetic prob- 
lems have to do with the amount of fertilizer needed by certain 
soils to produce certain crops. Their geography has an added 
interest because of their practical knowledge of plants and ani- 
mals and soils. Their study of economics has to do partly with 
facts relating to farming as given out by the United States 
Census. In the Senior year they take up the subject of animal 
husbandry and learn by the actual care of cattle as well as by the 
study of books what are the essential facts in this department. 
During the winter months, when there is little work on the land, 
the boys are sent in to the Trade School where they are taught 
to shoe horses, to mend harnesses and wagons, to lay bricks, to 
put up buildings. 

Hampton students are taught to interest themselves in the 
community about them. On Sunday squads of young men are 
sent to the jail, to the poorhouse, and to the cabins of the old 
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and sick, where they hold simple services of prayer and song. 
They mend the cabins of the poor in theneighborhood. They care 
for their yards, mend their fences, make their gardens, and thus 
get the idea of service. They are taught in their classrooms how 
to prevent the spread of tuberculosis and other diseases among 
their people and how to improve conditions in the homes which 
they visit. The homes of some of the graduates in the neigh- 
borhood of the school are used as demonstration stations and 
centers of social settlement work. In one of them classes in 
cooking, sewing, and gardening have been started. Night schools 
are carried on and boys’ clubs, which the students of the school 
help to sustain. 

Together with this intellectual, manual, and Christian instruc- 
tion, both boys and girls have a careful physical training. The 
Commandant of Cadets, a graduate of the school, has charge of 
the dormitories. The school battalion has regular drills with 
setting-up exercises. Careful physical measurements are made of 
each student who enters the school and records are kept during 
their stay and after they leave. A graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics has charge of the physical training of 
the girls. A resident woman physician looks carefully after their 
health, and gives them instruction in hygiene and sanitary laws. 
Much emphasis is laid upon the habits of the students in the care 
of their persons, rooms, and clothes. 

The religious training of Hampton students is an important 
part of the school’s work. The idea of service, as already 
explained, is made the central thought. Small credit is given to 
any form of religious life that does not result in doing faithfully 
the day’s duties. The common work of every day is made a 
means of intellectual and spirital development. To help its stu- 
dents to do the common duties of life in an uncommon way is 
the aim of theinstitution. Emphasis is laid upon the necessity of 
kindly relations between the students and those around them. 
General Armstrong said in his “Memoranda,” found after his 
death, “Cantankerousness is worse than heterodoxy.” No 
teacher or student is allowed to remain long at Hampton who is 
not able to co-operate with others. The corps of instructors is 
made up largely of white men and women from both North and 
South, The students are taught that the Southern white people 
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are their friends, and that they have only to show themselves 
friendly and make themselves of service to the community to 
which they go to discover this fact. 

Much emphasis is laid also upon the cultivation of race pride 
and self-respect. The plantation songs are frequently sung. 
While the students are taught to sustain pleasant relations with 
the whites, they are also encouraged to believe that their great- 
est success is to come through life and work among their own 
people. They are advised to stay in the South rather than go to 
the North, to stay’ in the country rather than go to the city. 
They are led to choose the occupations in which they can be of 
the greatest service to their people. Asa result of the very busy 
life that they live and the encouragement given them, the Hamp- 
ton School is one of the happiest places in the world. Visitors 
are impressed with the cheerful atmosphere that pervades work- 
shops and schoolrooms. An Englishman who visited Hampton 
and spent a month in one of the dormitories for the purpose of 
studying methods and conditions, reported an entire absence of 
low talk. Around the school has grown up a circle of comfort- 
able, refined Negro homes owned in many cases by the graduates 
of the institution. A pleasant social life has been established 
among these people, who neither desire nor seek social relations 
with the whites. 

In an article in one of our magazines, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
earnestly advocated a black constabulary in the South, declaring 
that only as the Soutl.2 people used the better element of the 
blacks to control the lower element of the race could they secure 
freedom from crime. Professor Royce, after a visit to Jamaica, 
declared that the trouble with the South was lack of organiza- 
tion. Dr. McKenzie, of Hartford, has recently called attention to 
the increase of crime among the blacks in South Africa since the 
tribal system has been broken down and no corresponding con- 
trol of the blacks by members of their own race has taken its 
place. In slavery days the best element of the blacks were trained 
and installed as leaders, and were often given much power and 
authority. One result of the Atlanta riots has been the placing 
of some of the best men of the white South alongside the best 
Negroes with a view to the control of the lower Negro element. 
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This is a most hopeful sign. Millions of dollars have been con- 
tributed by the South for the education of the Negro, but as a 
rule the South has taken but little interest in his education. 
Immoral and unintelligent Negroes have been allowed to remain 
in charge of schools and little attention has been given to the 
course of study. If the Southern whites will interest themselves 
in the proper education of the Negroes, and will give them 
authority to control the lower element of their own race, they 
may do on a large scale what Hampton and its outgrowths have 
shown is possible. 
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On Teaching Poetry in American Schools 


By JEANNETTE MARKS, 
Associate Professor of English Literature in Mount Holyoke College 

Is there any word which expresses the national dilemma and 
temper so well as the word culture or the national admission 
that there is something necessary besides those privileges which 
most Americans enjoy? Awkwardly aware of our shortcomings, 
we even attempt to buy culture, which, fortunately, with all that 
is best in life, politely and persistently refuses to be bought. 
Culture, the arts, the art of living, do not flourish upon dollars 
and bustle. Americans admire themselves because they have no 
leisure; it is the eighth deadly sin to be caught unoccupied in 
assertively “getting along.”” Even our ideal culture is tainted 
with a commercial quality, a utilitarian end. But this discontent 
with ourselves because of something we !ack is good; it signifies 
progress. And what is still better it means progress for all, for 
our democratic sense of responsibility creates among us an unsel- 
fishness of no mean merit, a strong desire to make opportunities 
equal for everybody, a desire best shown through the “school- 
house door.” 

Ambition for the young people of our country results in a 
continual building up of new life, new possibilities, new oppor- 
tunities. Although few of us believe in our national axiom, “all 
men are born free and equal,” yet it remains the basis for an ideal 
standard of democracy. We wish it might be true that men are 
born free to the same opportunities; intellectually, however, we 
know that men are not born equal. Opportunity, environment, 
endowment, count for nearly as much in heredity as in the indi- 
vidual. In general, not believing in it, we relegate our national 
axiom to the schoolroom for proof, and it is the poor teacher 
who alone in our civilization must seek to establish its truth. 
With our admirable reverence for the power of the individual, the 
teacher free to act, strong in personal influence, is as equal to this 
anomalous situation as anyone in society. Upon him and not 
upon the politician, the statesman, the philanthropist, falls the 
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chief weight of the national problems. And above all it is the 
instructor of some so-called “culture study,” of poetry for exam- 
ple, not the teacher of mathematics or politicaleconomy, who has 
the most difficult end of the problem. His classes are composed 
in part of pupils from foreign and uneducated families, and in 
part from homes offering considerable intellectual advantages. 
It is only a spark of something unusual which can make the son 
of a shoemaker the equal, in his attitude of sympathetic under- 
standing towards books, of the son of a gentleman. There is not 
only this disparity in social organization, but in the same class 
there are also disparities in preference, the boys preferring, it may 
be, stirring narrative poetry, the girls poetry of a somewhat 
more sentimental type. In addition their self-consciousness is a 
barrier to the expression of any love for poetry. Young people 
are very reserved about their feelings; it is their manner of self- 
preservation, their manner of surrounding themselves. If they 
did not have this sheath there would be danger to thememotion- 
ally in many ways. Also the majority of them have been influ- 
enced to think that poetry presents an impractical view of life, a 
silly view of living for which only dreamy sentimental people 
could care. Then, too, they are immature; because it is strange 
to them and because they do not appreciate its meaning they 
find something funny in a really beautiful poem; they are frivo- 
lous,—blissfully frivolous; they are—happily!—more interested in 
an out-of-door world than in books. And their final summary of 
any such study as poetry is that of their age, that which crops 
out too often in the teacher’s halting apologetic reading, that it is 
a rather notional study anyway, something that will not help 
very much in “getting along in the world.” Besides, the age influ- 
ences a student to think that there is not time to read slowly and 
thoughtfully, that he must hurry through everything, choosing 
the literature of which the meaning is most apparent. 

The majority of students are not much inclined to study, cer- 
tainly not to take up a study which is classed among the “‘finish- 
ings,’ not the fundamentals. Often, too, students are unable 
through lack of training to concentrate their minds sufficiently to 
grasp the substance of a poem. And there must always remain 
certain limitations in the capacity of the inexperienced person for 
comprehending the meaning of poetry. All pupils, however, 
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might be more interested if required to think over the poems, to 
discuss them, to connect them with their own lives, and to have 
opinions about what theyread. Boys, without doubt, if required 
to think would enjoy the study better. Often their discrimina- 
tion of what is beautiful is hampered by their past reading which 
is usually ill-selected and sometimes even vicious; here I do not 
refer to the morality alone, but also to the literary quality. 
Their home training in many cases is no aid to the school, for it 
is largely physical and moral, seldom with any reference to the 
development of the child’s mind. To many—totoomany—young 
people poetry is terra incognita. They know prose, it is a 
friendly voice to them, but to poetry they come with the idea that 
it is stilted or obscure, and that it is useless even to try to under- 
stand it. If they must read it, they imagine difficulties which 
do not exist. Or perhaps they look upon the language as “flow- 
ery,”’ as a puzzle, as “a maze of words,” from which the meaning 
through a series of memory feats, allusion, paraphrasings and 
parsings, must be forcibly extracted. They come to its study 
prejudiced, fearing poetry as something which they do not know. 
And, poor children, it is not wholly to be wondered at! So often 
the “‘lesson enters, like Poverty at the door, and the poetry flies 
away like Love out of the window.” 

While admitting that the problems and difficulties of the sec- 
ondary classrooms are great, much greater than those of college 
classrooms where the human obstacles are at a minimum, it 
must nevertheless be plain to anyone giving the matter thought- 
ful consideration that the defects of the age are all too apparent 
in the teaching encouraged in the American schoolhouse, in super- 
ficiality, in insufficient literary standards, in personalities fostered 
outside the school by the telephone, the telegraph, the journal, 
and inside by the biographical habit and the constant emphasis 
upon the man—so characteristically American—rather than upon 
his work. Poetry as it is taught to most students is biography 
or history; it is not literature. What need is there to know a 
poet’s life first and foremost? Do you listen to music with the 
musician’s life in mind or see pictures with the painter’s biogra- 
phies at your tongue’s end? As with painting, the main interest 
of poetry is human nature, an interest which makes an art 
peculiarly liable to misinterpretation, I might say vulgar inter- 
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pretation. It is because of this, I suppose, that poetry has been 
more sentimentalized and made more personal in the vulgar 
mind than any other art. And, too, the musician or painter 
rarely ever becomes as individually friendly to one as the 
poet. This, however, is no excuse for the literary gossip which 
goes on in many classrooms to the exclusion of the proper study 
of poetry. Onze does not have to go far to find three or four 
prominent critics of today whose prominence is dependent largely 
upon facile literary chit-chat. Although the dispassionate, imper- 
sonal study of poetry may be the achievement of the rare, it 
should be the ideal of all. A simple test will reveal the existence 
of gossipy study. Balance the lives of Burns and Byron against 
those of Wordsworth and Tennyson and find out of which group 
more biographical data are known. You look in vain in the life 
of Wordsworth for such elevated points of scandalous import as 
in the case of Byron, and yet there can be no question as to the 
greater moral value of the lives of Wordsworth and Tennyson 
upon whose biographies there is but little general emphasis. 
This personal attitude is due in part, also, to an overdone psychol- 
ogy. Human nature is full of curiosity; it wants to know where 
poetry comes from and the psychologist then becomes ticket 
agent for the source of every poetical manifestation. Words are 
common to us all, more common than musical expression or the 
ability to use color; poetical genius, therefore, is looked upon less 
as genius and we make an attempt to account for its existence 
on purely rational grounds. Sometimes, too, as far as the 
teacher is concerned, it is easier to study the life, more tangible, 
than to consider the poetry, and because of the inability of the 
teacher to think, the life of a poet is again and again substituted 
for the life of the poetry. 

Oftentimes teachers neither know nor feel the meaning of the 
poetry they teach; facts of life, rows of dates, reading of poems, 
they consider adequate, when as an actual matter of fact they 
constitute merely the most formal background. A date in itself 
is worth nothing; it is simply as a symbol—a short cut—to some 
year or years of life that it is worth anything. A teacher who 
teaches a date arbitrarily is teaching a young person to forget. 
Indeed, a young person who did not forget dates sotaught would 
be foolish. But slight attention, frequently, is paid to the 
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thought and beauty of a poem as a whole; there is too much 
emphasis on the mechanical side. A college student, one of aclass 
of seventy studying nineteenth century poetry with me, criticising 
the analytical method of the High School, said: ‘‘As I remember 
it now, we went to work in about the same spirit in which we 
picked Burke’s “‘Conciliation” to pieces, and not sufficient notice 
was paid to the nature of poetry.” There is a kind of legal 
teaching, teaching established upon precedents, which is wrong. 
Memorizing of subject matter, the mastery of classical allusions, 
paraphrasing where the attitude of the instructor is often “put 
this over into good sound prose,” and parsing, are made the chief 
end and aim of poetic study, instead of being, as they are, merely 
the servants of that study. Drawling poems in unison, as it is 
done in many grammar schools, is not likely to bring out the 
beauty of a poem. Parsing is sufficient to ruin any verse for 
future enjoyment. Another student in the same class of which I 
have spoken said: ‘Very few enjoy parsing, and by using Scott’s 
poems for that purpose, they are spoiled for any enjoyment 
afterwards. Some work not so great might better have been 
used in grammar, and for memorizing some poems of greater 
value than ‘Kentucky Bill’ or ‘Driving Home the Cows,’ which 
were favorites.”” It is well to lay the ground work thoroughly, 
but if preparation must go on forever, time is short and the 
poems will remain “little known and less enjoyed.” 

The standards of poetry in American schools often do not lead 
to discrimination of what is really great. Our attention is held 
spellbound when a superintendent of schools says before the New 
England Association of Teachers of English that first he intro- 
duces the children into the beauties of literature through the 
study of Hopkinson Smith, then he leads them into Shakspere. 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith, one of the most careful and delightful 
writers of today, would be among the first to wish himself away 
from any such anticlimactic grouping. False standards areestab- 
lished in the lower school where minor poetry and not major is 
taught; and where, early, American poetry comes to seem the 
greatest to young people. Would Bryant be taught as a classic 
in England? Should he be so taught? Needless to say most of 
the readers provided for the schools do not contain the best 
selections; the teacher, often aware of this fact, must nevertheless 
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use them. Other poems should be chosen, carefully suited to the 
age of the students; and they should be the best poetry, for the 
young child cannot feel too early the true standards of what is 
great. 

In addition to these false standards of taste there is another 
standard as false in its way, because in the past it has been so 
entirely arbitrary, forcing study to degenerate into the mere 
pursuit of a task, into work that strips literature of its chief 
stimulus—the joy of life. This arbitrary standard has been set 
by the College Entrance Requirements. Rigid demands have led 
to undue emphasis upon examinations to the detriment of the 
lasting value of the work, and have resulted in making the chief 
end the passing of the prescribed entrance requirements. Although 
only one percent of the total population of the United States has a 
college education, nevertheless that one per cent sets the standards 
largely for the other 99 and assuredly exerts a dominating influ- 
ence over the public and private schoolroom. It is small wonder 
that the schools look upon the College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions as a “bug-a-boo” when such questions as, for example, these 
are asked: (1) “‘‘Up to this date Burns was happy.’ Describe his 
life before and afterwards, accounting for the change,” (v. Exam. 
1904); or (2) “Describe from the point at which the Albatross 
‘begins to be avenged,’ the events that precede the Mariner’s 
being ‘left alone, on the wide, wide sea,’” (v. Exam. 1904;)— 
miserable catch-questions dependent upon the lowest form of 
memory work. There is no necessity for the mere recounting of 
subject matter such as is called for time and again; this kind of 
information can always be obtained in questions which involve 
something further. Then, too, the subjects assigned lack fresh- 
ness, suggestiveness, vitality in their relation to the lives of the 
students, and the ever-expected command to “‘write a composi- 
tion” of a certain length is sufficient to produce an artificial 
attitude. Also it may be said, I think, that there is a certain 
interrupted quality about these examinations which makes con- 
sideration of them difficult. Greater unity of plan would certainly 
result in greater confidence on the part of the student and better 
results from the work. On tie other hand, no one who has given 
the matter even slight attention can fail to see that there are 
difficulties for the examiaers. From 1901 to 1904 there were 
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eighty-four questions in all assigned, of these forty-nine were 
upon the material of the required poetry; seventeen of these 
questions implied memory work primarily; six primarily English 
drill; and twenty-six, thinking on the part of the student,—on 
the whole questions in excellent proportion because so many of 
them involve thoughtfulness. However, keeping in mind the 
spirit in which so much of the entrance work is done, it is not a 
surprise to find that one year after taking these or similar exam- 
inations one hundred and eighty-six college sophomores could 
give such replies as they did to questions upon the required work. 
Only ninety-nine could tell who Launcelot Gobbo was, only nine- 
teen who wrote “Christabel,” only seventy-two knew the century 
in which Milton lived. Of general poetic information they had 
almost nothing. Only seventy-six knew the century of Burns, 
forty-five that of Spenser, thirty-five that of Dryden; one hundred 
and forty-one did not know who wrote the “Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality,” and one hundred and six students were 
unable to mention two poems by Wordsworth. These are a few 
answers selected at random from statistics that have already 
had some publicity. There is greater breadth and attractiveness 
in the entrance requirements which go into effect in 1909; these 
are decidedly less arbitrary; there is a chance for selection, and a 
number of lyricsand short poems. Pope’s “Iliad” has disappeared, 
fortunately. Nevertheless one has a right to ask why during all 
these years Pope’s “Iliad” has been required reading? It is not 
great poetry; itis not Homer. I have asked this question many 
times in all good faith of both students and instructors. Nobody 
knows, and the only deduction is that somebody with a sense of 
humor happened to suggest its inclusion. Certainly as poetry it 
is not very harmful! 

In the public schools the human problems are so despotic, con- 
tact with life so varied and perplexing that those who face these 
problems should have the sympathetic attention of all thought- 
ful men and women and their gratitude, too, for a service which, 
educationally, is the greatest of our country. Colleges are for 
the few; the schools for all. But is the teaching of poetry what 
it should be in secondary institutions? You can lay a brick 
because you are paid to do so, or teach the multiplication table 
because you are paid to do so, or sew a seam because you are 
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paid to do so—but poetry you cannot teach because you are paid 
todoso. How many women in the city of New York alone are 
teaching several “‘sections”’ of the ‘““Lady of the Lake”’ for no other 
purpose than the receipt of a salary? Pursuit of a fine art 
requires a different order of ability from the pursuit of a trade. 
It differs from the purely mechanical teaching of a purely 
mechanical subject, such, for example, as elementary mathe- 
matics, reading, writing, and grammar as it has been taught. It 
has a different end in view. The teaching of poetry is like any 
other gift, music, painting, poetry itself; it has in it the seminal 
genius of life. The true lover or the true teacher of poetry 
possesses in the main the same qualities of heart and mind that 
the poet has, without his power of poetical expression; he has an 
appreciation of the musical qualities of poetry, a love of sound 
for sound’s sake; he has imagination with the power to supply 
detail and recreate for himself the poet’s picture or conception— 
no person with imagination at a minimum can hope to teach 
poetry; he has emotional responsiveness, sympathy not only with 
the moods of the poet, but with every kind of human experience 
and with nature animate and inanimate, and reverence for that 
which is noble, right and good; he has wide and broadminded 
interest in all classes of society, desire for the knowledge of spir- 
itual truth and the significance of life; and he has capacity for 
sustained thought, 

The one who would teach poetry is always a missionary to the 
world, teaching goodness and truth through beauty, and his 


must be “the disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the. 


best that is known and thought.” I heard a college instructor, 
a teacher of English and therefore of some poetry, say that he 
knew nothing about-the flowers. And his remark was made in 
such a fashion, so amplified, that we were obliged to infer that 
he knew and cared but little for nature. I felt quite certain that 
he knew as little of himself as of the flowers, although doubtless 
he knew much of books. Ifa poet, to be a poet, must love nature 
and have knowledge of himself and fellowmen, what, may I ask, 
will a poor teacher who having neither the genius of the poet nor 


knowledge of human nature, his own or other men’s, who knows 
in short only his books, what will that poor teacher do? With 
very young students the tragedy of it is that all you can teach 
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them is what you in some sense are; what you see falsely they 
will be influenced to see falsely, what you fail to perceive, they 
will hardly notice. Indeed such is the nature of poetry, its genius 
“rooted in the heart,” that if two teachers of poetry were taken, 
one a real lover of that speech, but lacking in knowledge, the 
other primed with knowledge, but having no love, at the end of 
the year the first teacher would have taught more to his pupils. 
With the first there is ‘some enlargement of the joy of life and out 
of this come inspiration and other good things.” 

There are several ways in which the teaching of poetry might 
be bettered. The first is seemingly a very simple one; frequent 
reading aloud to the class by a teacher who is able toread poetry 
and who mistakes it neither for see-saw nor for prose; on the 
other hand practice on the part of the students. The teacher of 
music, the teacher of singing have been specially trained, why 
should not the teacher of poetry, which requires a fine gift of 
music, also be trained? Then, too, poetry should not be taken 
up in the same course with prose nor in the spirit of prose. Let 
criticism be omitted as much as possible from such a course and 
give spontaneity a chance, allowing the class to suffer from too 
little restraint rather than too much. It is time for creative not 
critical teaching: time, too, to cease taking love of poetry for 
granted. The meaning, the love, not the mechanics, must now be 
taught. Both the historical and psychological study of poetry 
would prove valuable, indeed are valuable and necessary to any 
complete knowledge. Historically, the times in which a poet 
lived both as seen in his works and as a matter of history, the 
place of a poet in the literary history of his own day, in the 
literary history of the world, and the historically comparative 
study of his poetry are of great importance. Psychological study 
of a poet and his work—autobiographical revelations in his 
poetry, facts of life; influence of parentage, surroundings, epoch, 
race, personality, temperament; character of poetry, biography 
from external sources, deductions concerning the characteristics 
of the age, nation, the influence of the poet on the minds of his 
contemporaries, succeeding ages,—is important. This, however, 
is a time in young people’s lives when the value of a poem—its 
meaning, its thought, its beauty—should be taught. History 
with its different purpose admits of biographical teaching; there 
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is the value of biography as precept and directly in line with the 
study. In the formative periods of youth let young students be 
put in contact with what is positively great in literature, not 
with that which is great on historical or comparative grounds 
chiefly. Let them have their Chaucer with his sound judgment 
of life, Shakspere with his insight into human nature, the best of 
ballad and lyric poetry at psychologically the right age, the best 
of nineteenth century poetry with its immediate contact with life 
as they know it, and then, only then give them Milton’s epic of 
the soul. It may be even then they will not understand Milton’s 
meaning! And, if ever, give them Pope when they are about to 
leave college, not school. The academic world has had enough 
of Homeric teeters and enough, too, of Miss Arabella Fermor. 
If there must be language drill do not subject modern poetry to 
that obloquy; Evangeline can scarcely endure such a test, Chau- 
cercan. Chaucer, properly edited for young people, in despite of 
a legion of language drillers, will hold young students by his 
narrative ability; the variety of his rhymes and his wonderful 
reproduction of sounds by words: the chatter of the waterfowls, 
the confused hum of the House of Rumor, the warlike clanging in 
the Temple of Mars. Even Spenser has not exceeded Chaucer in 
this ability, nor for that matter has any modern poet. Chaucer 
stimulates youthful curiosity, he knows when to stop, he could if 
he would tell us still more. He is interested in all sorts of people 
and his company of pilgrims are living men and women. His 
characters speak by what they do rather than by what they say, 
a bit of realism likely to appeal to young people, He never 
shows any sentimental interest in suffering, indeed, for some rea- 
son, he seems to be repelled by its sight; and his sense of humor, 
properly edited, would be appropriate material for any class- 
room. 

The study of poetry per se is an esthetic consideration; I use 
the word esthetic in its real and highest sense. It means not 
only a consideration of the form, the classification of the poem, 
its versification and diction, but it means also a consideration of 
the subject matter, method of treatment, ideals and teachings, 
with emphasis upon those elements of truth and beauty which 
are fundamental to poetry. To place emphasis upon the thought 
and greatness, and not merely upon the technical side, will take 
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constant watchfulness, constant effort on the part of the teacher. 
Broad suggestive questions supplementing the detailed work are 
a good incitement; the practice of extemporaneous writing is 
excellent, as it makes quick and clear thought necessary. Con- 
stantly the teaching of poetry offers difficulties. The very con- 
centration of material more diffused in equivalent prose, makes it 
hard for the young mind to grasp; the wideness of human 
experience implies some tally sympathetic or actual in the reader; 
there is an ethereal, flame-like quality to its beauty, an elusive- 
ness which makes it difficult to discuss; the spiritual meaning 
born of its intensity of life is hard to comprehend; and, always, 
the philosophical side admits of but limited communication to a 
young person. 

There is perhaps but one rule for the teaching of poetry: study 
and teach it as the poets would have it taught. They never 
intended that their biographies should be remembered and their 
poetry forgotten, they never intended that the mechanism of their 
work should be more dwelt upon than its meaning. The Golden 
Rule for teaching poetry is simply this: teach a poem as the poets 
would have it taught. To accomplish this it is necessary to be, 
first and foremost, human; and after that, wise in the knowledge 
of what one would teach. All the learning in the world will not 
conceal a heart untouched by pity, tenderness, sorrow, joy, pas- 
sion, and the hopes of life; and widened knowledge rather than 
quickened understanding often ends by substituting a critical 
faculty for appreciation. Time misspent upon the mechanics 
could be well spent upon the meaning. How much better to 
make the students feel the ever-present potent life of the poetry 
itself—to give them that love which will make them desire the 
scholar’s information. Love of poetry has to be cultivated; the 
child may love the music of it, the pictures of it, but a true appre- 
ciation begins only when the mind is trained to look below the 
apparent fact to the underlying significance. Indeed, poetry is a 
kind of applied lesson in the meaning of life, but moralizing, 
triteness will make a class run away, and bread-board maxims 
will not do. There is one thing, however, which will never seem 
like moralizing to a class: what you can get out of them. What 
you give runs the risk of appearing tritely moral. After all there 
is a good deal that we call “‘trite’’ for which the word experience 
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might well be substituted. And, curious commentary on human 
nature, the more obstacles students see clearly before them the 
more interest they will have in a poem. On the part of the 
teacher it takes a higher degree of intelligence to ask questions 
which reveal such obstacles, problems, than it takes on the part 
of the student to answer the questions. 

The leading is difficult; the instructor who expects more of a 
class than he has a right to expect does the class a direct injury. 
It is the teacher’s business to know what he may legitimately 
look for in boys and girls sixteen years old, those of fourteen, and 
in those ten years old. Normally the leading will be from the 
physical to the zsthetic, from the «esthetic to the moral percep- 
tion of beauty, with a final stage which Wordsworth would call 
“access of mind,”’ the “high hour” of perfect communion. Neither 
the understanding nor the imagination is the same at ten as at 
sixteen in the normal boy and girl. One good way to give a class 
motive for the reading of poetry is to make them aware of the 
value of the use of imagination. A division of college students 
told me that “imagination was necessary to all knowledge,’ and 
then went on to enumerate: in mathematics as hypothesis; in 
history as an aid in interpreting the period; in the arts to recre- 
ate from artistic suggestions, for the interpretation of symbols, 
for the appreciation of the artist’s point of view, and necessary 
also to a poetic appreciation of nature. It was also said at the 
same time that imagination was necessary to offset the practical 
tendencies of the age and that it “furnishes the ideals of life.” 

Poetry is a subject in which merely a beginning can be made; 
for the most ambitious teacher there must be distinct limitations 
in teaching it to young people. The only way in which children 
can be sent to school in a receptive frame of mind to study poetry 
is from the reading of it at home; made a part of the life of the 
affections it can never become wholly a drudgery at school. 
Always one must remain satisfied with incompleteness. Still it 
is comforting to remember that the students are in good com- 
pany, that they are learning quietly, it is true, often entirely by 
themselves, the lessons we would have them learn, although they 
may not be the lessons of the classroom. Best of all they are 
forming habits which will have an enduring corrective and recre- 
ative value. And above every difficulty and problem of the 
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teaching hovers the ideal advantage to the student, the aspira- 
tion of every teacher who is indeed a missionary to the world. 
The realization of a thought life of wonderful interest is high 
consciousness to bring to another, the impress of the ultimate 
meaning of incalculable value. Poetry has power to relate 
what one does to its spiritual meaning, to interpret action, and 
power to show the moral lesson behind events and incidents. It 
is true, I think, that poetry has greater moral significance to 
ordinary perception than either music or painting. Life through 
the prophecy, the interpretation, the revelation of poetry loses 
its meanness of aspect and takes on its final significance, its last- 
ingness. When the imaginative comprehension of life can prevent 
contaminating or unhappy experience there is a distinct gain for 
the human being: ‘‘What a man is, what he does, what he should 
do, what he may become, what he may enjoy, admire, venerate, 
love, what he may hope, what is his ultimate destiny,—these 
things are never absent from the thought of great poets, and 
that not by accident, but from their very essence as poets.”’ The 
love of poetry means culture, not that of privilege and opportu- 
nity, but the fundamental culture of heart and mind. Poetry 
taught with human emphasis brings a sense of fellowship with 
mankind and that upon the highest possible plane; for the mate- 
rial advantage of the desired social state it substitutes the ideal. 








Letters Relating to the Capture of Washington 

By Joun C. Hixpr, Pu. D., 

Instructor in History in Smith College 

On June 2, 1814, a detachment of Wellington’s army, under the 
command of Major-General Robert Ross, set sail from Bordeaux 
for Bermuda. It arrived there July 25. After being re-enforce? 
by another battalion, it sailed from Bermuda for the Chesapeake 
Bay, escorted by Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane. Coch- 
rane, who had been appointed, April 1, 1814, to the command of 
the British fleets off the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United 
States, had suggested, on July 14, to his government that the 
destruction of Washington and Baltimore would be an excellent 
lesson for the American people. It was not until August 15 that 
Cochrane and Ross passed through the capes of the Chesapeake.* 
Before their arrival an anonymous letter, dated “At Sea, July 
27th, 1814,” and postmarked, “New York, August 1,’’ had been 
sent to President Madison. This letter read: 

“Honorable Sir, 

“A friend to the United States of America, 
who, with many others, is compelled against his will to fight on 
board of the vessels of your enemy, has, fortunately, at this time, 
an opportunity of transmitting you suchinformation as he hopes 
may be of use to your country. He subscribes not his name, and 
his good reasons for it: of which, ere long, you will undoubtedly 
be informed, and will sc consider them. Of the purity of his 
design, he does hereby wish you to be satisfied. 

“The information which he wishes to give you is, that your 
enemy have in agitation an attack on the Capital of the United 
States. The manner which they intend doing it is, to take the 
advantage of a fair wind in ascending the Patuxent, and after 
having ascended it a certain distaxce, to land their men, at once, 
and to make all possible dispatch to the Capital; batter it down, 
and then return to their vessels immediately. In doing this, there 





*Mahan: Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812. Vol. II, pp. 330, 
331, 340. 
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is calculated to be employed upwards of seven thousand men. 
The time of this design’d attack I do not know. 

“If you wonder how the person who writes this, has been 
informed of the above, he will tell you that he does not tell you 
how: but he will tell you this, that as he has stated, so he believes 
is the intention of your enemy to do. But in order to be more 
secure, you had better be prepared for such an event. Do not 
repose under a too fallacious belief of security; for by so doing 
you may fall into the hands of your enemy in the defence of what 
your friends believe to be your rights. In haste 

“Respectfully your FRIEND.” * 

Anonymous letters generally deserve to be disregarded, but this 
one, apparently coming from an American sympathizer serving 
on board one of the British vessels which hovered like hawks off 
every seaport on the American coast,t seems to have made an 
impression on the President for it was turned over to Brigadier- 
General William H. Winder, the commander of the military dis- 
trict which included the District of Columbia and Maryland. 
This letter is remarkable for the accuracy with which it outlined 
the plan which the British subsequently pursued and the force 
which they employed. 

A flotilla of American gun boats under Captain Joshua Barney 
had taken refuge in the Patuxent river at the appearance of the 
enemy and was there blockaded. Cochrane, after landing a force 
of about four thousand men at Benedict, started up the river with 
his fleet in search of Barney’s flotilla.t As soonas the news arrived 
in Washington that the British fleet was in the Patuxent, great 
consternation prevailed. Monroe in order to be accurately 
informed started out to investigate for himself the actions of the 
enemy. What he was able to learn he reported to General Win- 
der in the following letter, dated “Augt 21, 1814—4 o’clock:” 

‘“‘My letter to the President of yesterday was he informs me 
communicated to you. 

“T have since taken a view of the enemy’s vessels, from a height 
near the river, below Benedict creek, by which I made them 





*Papers of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. Johns Hopkins University. 

+Mahan: Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812. Vol. II. pp. 330-1, 
Roosevelt: Naval War of 1812, p. 284. 

tAdams: History of the United States. Vol. VIII, pp. 127-8. 
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amount to 23 sq: rigged, and scarcely any, bay craft, or barges 
were to be seen. I inferrd from the latter circumstance that a 
force have been detached, either against the flotilla, or on some 
more important expedn. & in consequence hastened back, to 
observe the movement in this quarter. I am now on the main 
road, (5 miles above aquasco mills) leading from Benedict to 
Washington, & find that no troops have passed in this direction. 
From what I hear it is probable a movement up the river, in 
column, as well as by the barques. I shall proceed immediately 
to Nottingham, whence I shall write you again. 

“I know nothing to be relied on of the force on the Potomac.” 

“P_S. I think it wod. not be prudent to estimate the enemy’s 
force on this river six thousand—the gen’l opinion carriesit much 
higher.’’* 

Hardly had the above letter been written when Monroe, with 
haste and excitement which is betrayed in his handwriting, wrote 
from “Nottingham” to “Genl Winder or other officer command- 
ing at the woodyard:” 

“The enemy are now within two hundred yards of the shore. 
There are but 3 barges at hand, & the force in view is not con- 
siderable you will send five or six hundred; if you could not save 
the camp, you may perhaps cut off their retreat, or rear 

‘Jas Monroe 
“10 or 12 more barges are in view—There are but two muskets 
in town—& only a few scattering unarmed militia 
% after 5 oclock 
5. o clock 30 or 40 barges are in view’’t 

While the enemy were slowly marching on Washington the 
utmost confusion and uncertainty prevailed there. The Virginia 
troops, under the command of Colonel George Minor of the 10th 
regiment of Virginia militia were ordered to Washington when 
they might have been used to hinder the enemy’s progress. Of 
this movement Colonel Minor said: 

“On the afternoon of the 23d. August 1814, I received by Mr. 
Graham an order from the President through Genl Winder in 








*Papers or Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. Johns Hopkins University. 
Compare Monroe to Madison: Horse Road, August 21, 1814. Writings of 
James Monroe, Vol. V., pp. 287-29¢. 


+Papers of Brigadier-General Wri. H. Winder. Johns Hopkins Universiiy. 
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reply to a communication I had made early in the morning of 
that day by the same Gentleman addressed to Genl Winder to 
march with my whole force to the City of Washington. I immedi- 
ately took my line of march and reached the City some time 
before sunset & at the earliest moment waited upon the Presi- © 
dent, who received me most cordially & expressed great gratifica- 
tion that I had obeyed his summons so promptly. After stating 
the want of Arms etc for my men, he directed me to Genl Arm- 
strong, whom he said would have everything promptly arranged 
to my satisfaction. I lost no time in calling upon the Secretary 
of War. I stated to him our wants and anxiety to join our 
brethren in arms. He replied that I must call on Col Carberry 
who would do what was necessary. Upon my stating that my 
men were in high spirits and not at all fatigued & expressing our 
anxiety to be equipped at once he said that was out of the ques- 
tion, that it would be time enough in the morning when it would 
be attended to. I retired much disappointed & chagrined and 
went after making several ineffectual efforts to find Col Car- 
berry, to take IoGa, OS ee ee 
Whether the result of the conflict at Bladensburgh would have 
been different if I had been allowed to participate therein with 
seven or eight hundred fresh Virginia troops is not for me to say 
so you must take the following statement for what it is worth. 
Some time after, upon my calling upon Col Monroe’s then Secre- 
tary of War I found Comodore Barney in the Ante Chamber 
speaking to several gentlemen as to the Battle of Bladensburgh. 
in the course of his remarks (not knowing me) he said “if Minor 
with his Virginia regiment could have been allowed to come up 
in time, so as to support my Artillery for a few minutes longer, 
the British never would have reached Washington.” * 

The action of Secretary Armstrong in this case was extremely 
characteristic. 

After the rout of the American forces at Bladensburg on August 
24, the British entered Washington that night. Before their 
arrival the President had left the city. Secretary Monroe had 





*Geo. Minor to Col. Thos. L. McKenny: Mount Air, County of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia, 10 April, 1847. Papers of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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remained with General Winder, and to him President Madison 
wrote from “Brookville Aug. 26, 1006 P. M.”’: 

“T expected this morning to have reached Genl. W. & yourself 
before departure from Montg. C. H. but was delayed so that I 
did not arrive there till 606 partly to obtain quarters, partly 
with a view to be within communication with you. . I have pro- 
ceeded thus far, in company with Mr. Rush Genl. Mason etc; and 
avail myself of the Bearer to inform you that I will either wait 
here till you join me, or follow and join you as you may think 
best. Let me know your idea on the subject by the bearer. If 
you decide on coming hither, the sooner the better. Mr. Rush 
will remain here also. Mr. Jones is with my family and his own 
on the other side of the Potomac; but will come to the City the 
moment he hears of its evacuation. Genl Armstrong & Mr 
Campbell are I understand at Frederick town. I shall give them 
immediate notice of the change in the state of things, and desire 
them to conform to it. A letter from Genl. Smith (of Winchester) 
to Genl. A. was put into my hands by an express at Montgomery 
C. H. stating that a Brigade of Militia cd. come on or not as 
might be desired. I have sent it open to Genl. W. who will act 
on the letter accordingly.” * 

But the President’s exile from his capital was not of long dura- 
tion. On August 28, 1814, Monroe wrote to General Winder 
from Washington: 

“The President return’d here yesterday—I had the pleasure to 
accompany him. 

“The British squadron passed the fort below Alexa. this morn- 
ing, and is apparently on its way to this city, tho’ impeded by a 
head wind. The commander of the fort made no defense, but 
evacuated it on the approach of the enemy. The object here, is 
probably to destroy the foundry & the vessels who have retired 
before them, besides doing other mischief. The President is 
resolv’d to resist them. The militia corps of Georgetown & the 
city have returned, & word has been sent to Douglas’s brigade & 
Col: Minors regt. to repair here, so that it is not doubted that 
the attack should it be made will be repelled.”’ 

Monroe added in a postscript: ‘“Hungerford’s brigade is not 





*Papers of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. 
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many miles below Alexa. moving up, after the British squadron. 
The Secretary of the navy is here, & the Secry of war & Treasury 
are expected tomorrow.” * 

There was a strong feeling among the people that General 
Winder should bear the blame for the defeat of Bladensburg and 
the capture of Washington. The intention of the administration, 
however, to protect him is clearly shown in a “private & confi- 
dential” letter which Monroe wrote him from Washington, Sep- 
tember 21, 1814. 

“The tempest of dissatisfaction,” said Monroe, “at the late 
events here, rages with great fever, and among others against 
you. An enquiry into the causes of the disaster will probably be 
set on foot. Perhaps it might be well for you to repair here, to 
communicate with your friends on the subject, so far as relates to 
yourself. 

“Tt is important to have a major-genl. of the regular army here 
and also at Phila. Gaines & Scott, who by wounds, are at 
Albany incapable of active service on the northern frontier, are 
contemplated for this service, and it is proposed to send you to 
the Strait of Niagara. My decided opinion is, that is for your 
honor, to place you on a theater, where misconception and 
prejudice can not affect you, to give time for other views of the 
subject to be taken, you an opportunity to promote that ten- 
dency by your conduct. This will not interfer with your visit 
here, for the purpose above suggested, or any measure on your 
part, shod. your friends advise it, for more prompt justice by 
investigation.” 

As a postscript Monroe adds: ‘The force under Major Genl. 
Watson is order’d towards Bladensbg, with that under your 
command. 

“The measure above suggested, avoids on the part of the govt., 
and on your part the question of rank in the command. With 
the existing prejudice, it would be ruinous to you, to say nothing 
of the effect on the govt., to engage in such a controversy at this 
time.” } 

While the British were in possession of Washington they burned 
the Capitol, the White House, and the Department buildings. S. 





*Papers of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. Johns Hopkins University. 
+Papers of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. Johns Hopkins University. 
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Pleasonton, a clerk in the State Department, gives the following 
account of the manner in which the valuable archives of that 
department escaped destruction: 

“T have had the honor to receive your letter of the 5th. instant, 
requesting to be informed of the reasons for, and the circum- 
stances attending the removal of the Books and papers of the 
Department of State, to a place of security in August 1814, 
whilst a British fleet and army then in the Chesepeake Bay, 
were menacing an attack on this City. 

“After a lapse of 34 years I may not be perfectly accurate in 
my recollection of all the circumstances attending the transaction 
referrd to, but I will with great pleasure, state them as they now 
occur to my memory. 

“T have no knowledge of information having been received by 
the Government from Messrs Bayard and Gallatin, then Minis- 
ters in Europe for adjusting a Peace with Great Britian, of a 
proposed attack on Washington City by the British forces; but I 
remember to have seen in some of the British Newspapers, 
received from Mr. Beasley the agent of Prisoners of War, in Lon- 
don, who was in the habit of forwarding to the Department 
London Newspapers, by the Cartels, a statement that the Fleet 
and transports were receiving troops on board at Bordeaux in 
France, with a view of operating against Washington and Balti- 
more, and that it was their intention to retaliate the outrages 
alledged to have been committéd by our Forces under Genl, Dear- 
born at York in upper Canada, sometime previously. This 
allegation was denied and refuted by Genl. Dearborn, as will 
appear by reference to Niles’ Register, vol. 9. Page 159. 

“Soon after learning that the British Fleet were in the Chesa- 
peake, we learnt also that they were ascending the Patuxent, 
evidently with the view of attacking this City. Upon receiving 
this information, which was about a week before the enemy 
entered Washington, Col. Monroe, then Secretary of State, 
mounted his horse, and proceeded to Benedict, a small village on 
the Patuxent, where the British forces were being landed. From 
an eminence within a%of a mile of the village, Col. Monroe could 
distinctly see the number and kind of troops of which their army 
was composed; and recollecting the threats held out in theBritish 
papers and believing that we had no force which could success- 
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fully resist them, he sent a note either to Mr. John Graham the 
Chief Clerk of the Office, or myself, (I do not remember which) by 
a vidette, advising us to take best care of the Books and papers 
of the Office, which might be in our power. Whereupon I pro- 
ceeded to purchase coarse linen and cause it to be made into bags 
of convenient size, in which the gentlemen of the Office, assisted 
by me, placed the Books and other papers after which I obtained 
carts and had them conveyed to a Grist Mill, then unoccupied, 
belonging to Mr. Edgar Patterson, situated a short distance on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac beyond the chain bridge, so 
called two miles above Georgetown. 

“Whilst engaged in the passage way of the building, with the 
papers, the Department of State being on one side, and the War 
Department on the other side of the passage, Genl. Armstrong, 
then Secretary of War, on his way to his own room, stopped a 
short time, and observed to me that he thought we were under 
unnecessary alarm, as he did not think the British were serious 
in their intentions of coming to Washington. I replied that we 
were under a different belief, and let their intentions be what 
they might, it was the part of prudence to preserve the valuable 
papers of the Revolutionary Government, comprizing the declara- 
tion of Independence, the laws, the secret journals of Congress, 
then not published, the Correspondence of Genl. Washington, his 
Commission resigned at the close of the War, the correspondence 
of General Greene and other Generals as well as all the laws, 
Treaties, and Correspondence of the Department of State, since 
the adoption of the Constitution down to that time. 

“Considering the papers unsafe at the Mill, as, if the British 
forces got to Washington, they would probably detach a force 
for the purpose of destroying a foundry for canon and shot in its 
neighbor hood, and would be led by some evil disposed person to 
destroy the Mill and papers also, I proceeded to some farm 
Houses in Virginia and procured wagons in which the Books and 
papers were deposited, and I proceeded with them to the town 
of Leesburg, a distance of 35 miles, at which place, an empty 
House was procured, in which the papers were safely placed, the 
doors locked, and the keys given to the Revd. Mr. Littlejohn, 
who was then, or had been, one of the Collectors of Internal 
Revenue. 
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“Being fatigued with the ride, and securing the papers, I retired 
early to bed, and was informed next morning by the people of the 
Hotel where I staid, that they had seen the preceding night, being 
the 24th. of August, a large fire in the direction of Washington, 
which proved to be a Light from the Public Buildings the enemy 
had set on fire, and burnt them to the ground. 

“On the 26th. of August I returned to Washington, and found 
the President’s House and Public Offices Still burning, and learned 
that the British Army had evacuated the City the previous even- 
ing, in the belief that our forces were again assembling in their 
rear, for the purpose of cutting off their retreat. However this 
may be, they made a forced march, and left, it was reported, a 
considerable number of their men on the road, who were captured 
by a Troop of Horse from Frederick, in Maryland. 

“As a part of the British fleet soon afterward ascended the 
Potomac and plundered Alexandria of a large quantity of flour 
and tobacco, threatening Washington at the same time with a 
second invasion, it was not considered safe to bring the papers of 
the State Department back for some weeks, not indeed until the 
British fleet generally had left the Waters of the Chesepeake. In 
the meantime it was found necessary for me to proceed to Lees- 
burg occasionally for particular papers, to which the Secretary of 
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State had occasion to refer, in the course of his correspondence. 


*S. Pleasonton to Wm. H. Winder: Washington, August 7, 1848. Papers 
of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Winder. Johns Hopkins University. 



























Perry’s Life of Walt Whitman* 


By BENJAMIN SLEDD, 
Professor of English in Wake Forest College 


A good biography, says Carlyle, is as rare as a well spent life. 
Whether Walt Whitman’s life was well spent is a question; but 
certain it is that Mr. Perry has given us the good biography. 
Here we have at last a biographer of Whitman who is neither the 
over-zealous advocate nor the half-hearted apologist. The truth 
about the most enigmatical of our American writers—next after 
Poe—is told without extenuation and without malice; disputed 
points have been investigated with painstaking care; and certain 
popular misconceptions have been removed. Mr. Perry’s style, 
too, is delightful, with a directness and simplicity which not only 
place the volume among our best brief English biographies, but 
which must also eventually win many new readers for the poet 
himself. The biographer of Whitman must needs have a keen 
sense of humor, and Mr. Perry’s unobtrusive humor is present on 
almost every page, often saving a situation which in less skillful 
hands, would have become either ludicrous or disgusting. More- 
over, Whitman’s poetry is weighed and measured with a sureness 
of judgment which must make Mr. Perry’s verdict largely the 
verdict of posterity. Inthe meantime Mr. Perry should not be 
disturbed if his book gives satisfaction neither to the poet’s 
extreme friends nor to his extreme foes. 

“A remarkably strong though coarse nature,’”’ was Thoreau’s 
first impression of Whitman the man. Coarseness and strength 
were indeed his birthrights. His great-grandmother, Mr. Perry 
tells us, ‘‘made a vigorous overseer, swearing at her slaves from 
horseback, using tobacco freely, and living to be ninety;”’ and his 
maternal grandfather “was a loud-voiced, ruddy-faced horse- 
breeder.”’ The poet has himself described his father: 


“ 


strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, angered, unjust.” 


To this strain of coarseness was added ‘“‘an excess of emotional 
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endowment,” doubtless inherited from his mother, which, in his 
eldest and his youngest brother, ended in imbecility and lunacy. 
From these beginnings came the wonderful being whose portrait 
Mr. Perry has drawn with so much candor and faithfulness and 
yet with so much charity,—the restless, dreamy, do-nothing boy- 
hood; the early manhood dominated by “a spirit of blissful 
vagrancy;” by turns school teacher, printer, editor, would-be 
man of letters; in dress a curious blending of the dandy and the 
Bohemian; writing a story in behalf of the Temperance Refor- 
mation in a questionable resort and indulging, by his own 
confession, freely in gin cocktails while writing it; the boon com- 
panion of stage drivers, boatmen and vagrants; borrowing money 
of friends and chance acquaintances alike, and blissfully forget- 
ting toreturn it; demanding all the pleasures of life and assuming 
none of its responsibilities; the father, as he himself unblushingly 
tells us, of six children, and yet without any of the ties and cares 
of fatherhood,—such was the man who gave to the world 
“Leaves of Grass”’ in 1855. 

Mr. Perry tells at length the story of this puzzling, wonderful 
book, in which “the conventions, and occasionally the decencies, 
are clean forgotten.”” For the most part, it brought forth from 
the public press a chorus of resentment and condemnation, the 
New York Criterion calling it “muck’’ and “obscenity,” and a 
London journal going so far as to say that one page ‘‘deserves 
nothing so richly as the public executioner’s whip.” Only here 
and there could be heard the voice of commendation. The most 
laudatory notices were written by the poet himself and published 
anonymously in certain indulgent journals. Indeed Whitman all 
through life was only too willing to tread what Mr. Perry wit- 
tily calls “the primrose path of self-exploitation.”” Emerson 
greeted the new poet with a hearty word of encouragement and 
God-speed, and Whitman shamelessly printed an extract from 
Emerson’s private communication in gilt letters upon the back 
of a new edition of “Leaves of Grass!’’ 

The opening poem of the volume was that which in latter 
editions, is called “Song of Myself.”” Puzzling and repellent as 
this poem must have been to the chance reader of that time, it is 
hardly less puzzling and repellent to the reader of today. We can 
remember with what disgust we threw aside the volume when, 
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twenty years ago, we made our first acquaintance with Whitman 
in this very poem. And even today, when Whitman has become 
a companion of our middle years, we read this poem but rarely. 
Mr. Perry’s exposition of it is so good that we should like to 
quote it entire, but space permits us to give only a part of it: 

“It was about the man Walt Whitman,—his body and his soul, 
his ecstasies in the remembered presence of beauty, his passionate 
sympathies for men and women, his curiosity and transport with 
the eternal human spectacle. He identifies himself with this spec- 
tacle, now in one aspect of it, now in another: becoming in 
imagination the hounded slave, the fireman, the soldier and sailor, 
the priest. Everywhere he beholds God: out of death he sees life 
arising; he loses for the moment personal identity to become one 
with the cloud and the grass. He is at once self-intoxicated and 


world-intoxicated. . . . The common grass of the field is to 
him the hieroglyphic symbol of the unutterable mystery that lies 
close about us. . . . The human body is stripped bare.” 


But the world of Whitman’s day was slow to see aught of this 
save the shamelessness of the human body, which the poet had 
laid bare in his emotional frenzy and it made known its resent- 
ment in unmistakablesigns and tones. Whitman, however, went 
sturdily on his way, putting forth edition after edition of his 
work with many additions in the same vein and with but few 
changes in the passages which had given offense. 

On the rhythmical structure of “Leaves of Grass,”’ Mr. Perry 
turns much light, showing how the so-called ‘Whitman measure”’ 
is by no means sui generis, but is rather evolved out of such 
sources as the English Bible, Ossian, Blake and Tupper. A 
curious parallel is drawn between Whitman’s verse and that of a 
poem by Samuel Warren, once well known as the author of “Ten 
Thousand a Year.” Warren’s poem was called “‘The Lily and the 
Bee,” and describes a day and a night spent in the Crystal Palace. 
“Tt uses almost every stylistic device now identified with Walt 
Whitman,—catalogue, ejaculation, apostrophe, epithet, and high 
astounding term.’”’ Whether Whitman had ever seen Warren’s 
poem is not known, but a more curious parallel can hardly be 
found in literature. 

One of Mr. Perry’s many admirable suggestions is that in read- 
ing “‘Leaves of Grass’ we should remember that we have to do 
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not with pure poetry, such as that of Shelley, but with declama- 
tion, rhapsody. ‘Not to apprehend ‘Leaves of Grass’ as a man 
speaking is to miss its purport.” 

With the coming on of the Civil War, Whitman goes to Washing- 
ton and gives himself up to nursing the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. Mr. Perry feels called upon to apologize for Whit- 
man’s failure to go to the front. It might be added that the 
same apology is necessary for almost every Northern writer and 
orator who had done so much to bring on the war. But 
Whitman did his part, the only part perhaps he was capable of 
doing, like a man, and his reward was paralysis and, later, dis- 
missal from a beggarly government clerkship. But Whitman 
found his own reward in the splendid chance it gave him for self- 
exploitation, a chance which he was not slow to use. 

During the course of the war, Whitman wrote his ‘Drum Taps,” 
which was, however, not published until the struggle was ended, 
in 1865. Of these poems, Mr. Perry says they “embody the very 
spirit of the civil conflict, picturing war with a poignant realism, 
a terrible and tender beauty, such as only the great masters of 
literature might have been able to compass.”” This is high praise 
and is abundantly deserved. Of all the literature inspired directly 
or indirectly by the Civil War, the poems of Whitman, at their 
best, and or our own Southern poet, Henry Timrod, alone seem 
to us worthy of the causes which theychampion. Even Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode” strikes us as sheer pumping from begin- 
ning to end. 

President Lincoln had been assassinated while ‘Drum Taps” 
was printing, and Whitman’s genius at once took fire and flamed 
out in poetry which deserves no higher praise than to say that it 
was worthy of the man whose greatness and goodness it com- 
memorated. ‘‘Memories of President Lincoln” may some day 
prove Whitman’s claim to immortality. The threnody, “When 
Lilacs Last in the Door-Yard Bloomed’’ is not overpraised by 
Swinburne when he calls it ‘the most sonorous nocturne ever 
chanted in the church of the world.”’ One can only wonder why 
the poem has been so little taken to the nation’s heart. 

Over Whitman’s later years one wishes to draw the veil of 
charity and pity. His easy acquiescence in semi-helplessness and 
the alms of the world certainiy does not increase our admiration 
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for the man. One can but compare Sidney Lanier’s heroic, 
unyielding struggle with even greater odds. 

Poetry Whitman continued to write and publish almost to the 
day of his death, but his great work was done. Only fitfully does 
the old divine fire flare out in these later poems. Once only does 
the aging poet give us again a really great poem, in those memor- 
able lines, ‘‘Darest Thou Now, O Soul.”” The poem, so charac- 
teristic of the author, is worthy of a place beside Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar’ and Browning’s “Prospice.”” Surely we may 
be pardoned for quoting it as a whole: 

“Darest thou now, O Soul, 


Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 
Where neither ground is for the feet nor any path to follow? 


“No map there, nor guide, 
Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hands, 
Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in that land. 


“T know it not, O Soul, 
Nor dost thou; all is a blank before us, 
All waits undreamed of in that region, that inaccesible land. 


‘*Till when the ties loosen, 
All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 
Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds bounding us. 


“Then we burst forth, we float, 
In Time and Space, O Soul, prepared for them, 
Equal, equipped at last, (O joy! O fruit of all!) them to fulfil, O Soul.’ 

Whitman’s final place in the literature of the world, even in the 
literature of America, is wisely left by Mr. Perry to the judgment 
of Time. ‘‘A longer interval than fifty years must elapse before 
the permanence of this new rhapsodic verse can be adequately 
tested. But it seems already obvious that page after page of 
Whitman is doomed to transiency. . . . But Whitman, in spite 
of the alloy which lessens the purely poetic quality and hence the 
permanence of his verse, is sure, it seems to me, to be some- 
where among the immortals. He will survive, not so much by 
the absolute perfection of single lyrical passages, as by the ampli- 
tude of his imagination, his magical though intermittent power 
of phrase, and the majesty with which he confronts the eternal 
realities.” 

With these wise, eloquent words we take leave of Mr. Perry’s 
book, which has not only given us genuine pleasure in the read. 
ing, but has also taught us to love better, and to admire more, 
one of our great national poets. 








In What Definite Ways May the State Depart- 
ment of Education Further the Establishment 
of a System of Public High Schools ?* 


By E_mgr ELLswortH Brown, 
Commissioner of Education of the United States 

It is fast coming to be a fixed characteristic of American educa- 
tion, that it seeks to avoidevery sort of cul-de-sac and to organize 
the public schools into one coherent system. Every lower public 
school is to lead to some higher public school; every higher public 
school is to be approached directly and immediately through 
some lower public school; and every middle school is to have 
rights and responsibilities with reference to schools above and 
below. 

This characteristic is one that strikes the attention of our 
visitors from abroad. A member of the Royal Prussian Com- 
mission, which visited this country in 1904 to study American 
education with particular reference to its bearing upon industrial 
development, reported as follows to his home government: 

“The new American school is a public school, i. e., a school 
established by the people, maintained by the people, conducted 
by the people, and open to the people without payment of tuition 
fees. It comprises (1) the kindergarten, from the fourth to the 
sixth year of age; (2) the elementary school (grammar school, 
primary school), with an eight-year course; (3) the middle school 
(high school), with a four-year course; (4) the college, with a 
four-year course; (5) the university. 

“None of the schools from (1) to (4) represent a blind alley, but 
each is meant to prepare for the next higher grade, in accordance 
with the words of Huxley, much quoted in America, that ‘no 
system of public education deserves the name of a national sys- 
tem if it does not raise a great educational ladder which leads 
from the gutter to the university.’”’ 


*Paper read before the Conference for Secondary Education, held at the 
University of Virginia, November 22-24, i9U6. 
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So Ambassador Reid, in his address on American education, 

delivered at Dundee, Scotiand, on the second of this month, 
declared that “the doctrine is rapidly gaining ground in most of 
the States that it [public education] should be carried at the 
public expense from the primary branches straight through the 
secondary schools and on to the universities, for all who are 
found capable, able, and desirous to continue such a course. 
A . . distinctive feature of the American system is the second- 
ary school. In countries where free tuition is not carried up to 
the university, there is apt to be a vague, undeveloped territory 
between the primary schools and the universities, filled some- 
times and to a certain extent by tax-supported high schools, but 
more frequently by private high schools. The distinguishing 
feature of the free common school system of the United States is 
the completeness with which it fills this gap between the primary 
schools and the colleges or universities.” 

The right of the secondary school to this place in American 
public school systems has indeed been questioned, but whenever 
the question has been carried into the higher courts it has been 
settled in favor of the American principle, that public education 
is to be limited only by the power and willingness of the public 
to pay for it. The latest case involving the fundamental question 
as to the place of the high school in a public school system was 
that decided by the Supreme Court of Kansas in an opinion 
handed down on the first day of December, 1904. This case went 
further than the much-quoted Kalamazoo case in Michigan in the 
early seventies, and the Illinois case of Powell et al. versus the 
Board of Education; for in the Kansas case, that of the Board of 
Education of the City of Lawrence versus Dick et al., the question 
involved was that of the right of the legislature of Kansas to 
authorize a local Board of Education to pay a part of the expense 
of the maintenance of a high school by a regular charge for 
tuition. The court decided that the act of the legislature author- 
izing the collection of such tuition fees was unconstitutional, or 
in general terms, that the high school in Kansas must be a free 
school. 

Referring directly to the topic which I am asked to discuss, 
“In what definite ways may the State Department of Education 
further the establishment of a system of public high schools?” I 
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beg to say that the making of public sentiment in favor of high 
schools and the shaping of legislation for the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools seem, in the most general terms, to 
be the two ways in which the State Department of Education 
may discharge its responsibility in this matter; and these two 
ways are joined together in one, for the laws depend upon public 
sentiment for their enactment and enforcement, and one of the 
best things that comes from any good law when it is carried into 
execution is the making of more public sentiment in favor of that 
good thing which the law represents. 

You of the South will not expect me to tell you how to make 
public sentiment in this matter. The glimpses which I have 
caught of the great campaign of education which you are carry- 
ing on at this present time are enough to make me feel a great 
humility when it comes to offering you advice. Nobody who has 
seen any part of this campaign can fail of the conviction that it 
is one of the notable and significant facts in our current educa- 
tional history. In this powerful movement I can only, from the 
depth of my heart, bid you God-speed. 

And what shall be said as regards the shaping of high school 
legislation? I am not unmindful of the fact that legislation is 
the work of legislatures, yet it is doubtless true in the South as 
in other sections of our country, that legislation in matters edu- 
cational is largely influenced by the educational leaders of the 
several States, by the State Departments of Education, the State 
Universities and Normal Schools, and other institutions and 
individuals whose part in this matter is educational and not 
political. It is a matter for profound congratulation, that edu- 
cation with us is a political matter in the larger sense and not in 
the narrower, partisan sense, and that politicians of all parties 
may be found working effectively with school men who know but 
little of practical politics, in the one common American endeavor 
to improve the schools. 

At this point there is hardly anything more to be desired by 
those who are working for improvements in our systems of 
education than a wide knowledge of what is actually doing in 
the foremost educational States of our Union. The trophies of 
Miltiades would not let the young Themistocles rest. And the 
work of Horace Mann in Massachusetts, the comprehensive 
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organization of the University of the State of New York, and the 
democratic ideals of Thomas Jefferson, culminating in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, have furnished the sting of emulation and the 
allurement to high achievement in every other American State, a 
sting and an allurement which have been felt, as we are told, even 
in the old and the new civilizations beyond the seas. Just now 
the State Departments of Education in the several States cannot 
do better by way of furthering the establishment of efficient sys- 
tems of public high schools than to become informed, and spread 
abroad the information, with reference to what is doing in 
neighboring States. 

It has been my fortune to be concerned of late in the prepara- 
tion of two publications which have for their object the bringing 
together of information which may be of use to this end. I think 
I may venture to refer to these publications at this point. The 
first relates exclusively to schools of the high school grade. It is 
a pamphlet of 150 pages, entitled, “State Aid to Secondary 
Schools.” It was prepared under my direction by David Rhys 
Jones, and was published in December, 1903, in the series of 
Publications in Education of the University of California. 

This publication, based upon an exhaustive study of original 
documents, gives a practically complete summary of the provi- 
sion in the several States for general State aid to schools of 
secondary grade from the earliest colonial times to the beginning 
of the twentieth century. It is of especial value for practical 
purposes in that portion which presents a summary of State 
appropriations for local high schools, and the system of adminis- 
tration of such appropriations, within recent years, in the States 
which at the time of its publication had taken most advanced 
ground in this matter and furnished the best models for imitation 
and criticism, particularly the States of Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Maryland, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The history 
of the beginnings of the modern movement in these several States, 
going back to the year 1864 in New York, 1865 in Maryland, 
1873 in Maine, 1875 in Wisconsin, and 1878 in Minnesota, is full 
of suggestions for the States which have made their beginnings 
at a later period; and the various forms of State aid and State 
administration, which have appeared under the variety of condi- 
tions presented in widely different commonwealths, is an indica- 
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tion of the wonderful versatility and adaptability of American 
educational practice. The lesson which one learns from this 
history is that every State must do its own work in its own 
way, and the encourgement which it offers is that the spirit of 
American education may fulfill itself in many ways, no one good 
custom being permitted to corrupt our educational world. 

It is the misfortune of every publication which is useful because 
of its timeliness, that it no sooner appears thanit begins to grow 
old. In the monograph to which I have referred, Mr. Jones took 
the utmost pains to present the latest information with reference 
to enactments in the most favored States, but already those 
States have surpassed themselves in this movement, and other 
States have taken steps of great significance and suggestiveness. 
The second publication to which I have referred will, in some 
measure, remedy this defect in the other, for at least a few days 
to come, until it too shall have become antiquated through the 
progressive work of our legislatures and State Departments of 
Education. It isa bulletin of the Bureau of Education, now in 
press, prepared by Professor Edward C. Elliott, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and entitled “State School Systems: Legislation and 
Judicial Decisions Relating to Public Education, October 1, 1904, 
to October 1, 1906.” This publication is intended expressly to 
provide the executive and legislative authorities of the several 
States with a reliable index to recent State enactments relating 
to education in all of its various forms, to secondary education 
among the rest. Through the courteous co-operation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Public Printer, the issuance of this 
bulletin is to be hastened so far as the facilities of the Public 
Printing Office will permit, and I am extremely hopeful that it 
will appear in time for use by the forty State legislatures which 
convene on or soon after the first day of January, 1907. 

In the two years to which this publication relates, at least 
twelve States have adopted new legislation with reference to high 
schools, and some of this legislation is of far reaching significance. 
Georgia has provided for industrial and agricultural schoolsin the 
several Congressional districts of the State, to be branches of the 
State College of Agriculture, a department of the University of 
Georgia. Indiana has distinctly authorized the acceptance of 
gifts for county high schools, in value not exceeding thirty thou- 
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sand dollars. (It is worthy of note that private benefaction has 
begun to turn in some measure in the direction of supplementing 
the bounty of the State in the support of public educational insti- 
tutions). Kansas has increased the length of the course of study 
in county high schools from three years to four, and has made 
other liberal provisions. New Hampshire has made a legal 
definition of a high school or academy, and has required towns in 
which there is a high school to raise and appropriate this year 
sufficient money properly to maintain such school. North Caro- 
lina has adopted its law of March 6, 1905, providing for special 
elections for a special tax of from one to three mills, and making 
regulations governing the course of study. Pennsylvania has 
extended opportunities for high school education to children 
residing in school districts having no public high schools, and 
has appropriated two hundred thousand dollars for the support 
of township high schools during the years 1905 to 1907. Ver- 
mont has required the establishment of high schools in all towns 
of the State, or other provision for high school instruction, and 
has voted special State aid for payments for tuition of pupils 
residing in towns of less than two thousand population. Vir- 
ginia has passed the important act approved March 14, 1906, 
relating to the establishment of high schools, with State aid, 
under the general supervision of the State Board of Education. 
Wyoming has provided for the establishment and maintenance of 
free high schools. Such examples as these, even though the prece- 
dents of one State cannot be strictly followed in another, are 
highly suggestive and stimulating for all of the States. 

On the basis of such publications as those I have mentioned, 
and in the light of the generation-long experience in the adminis- 
tration of State systems of high schools which they represent, we 
are able to block out some very broad lines or procedure in this 
matter, always remembering that the system of any State must 
be a unique thing, a new creation, finding in its local individuality 
much of its efficient force for the work in hand. I will only ven- 
ture to suggest in the most general way three things which State 
Departments of Education may do to further the ends you have 
in view. 

In the first place it is necessary to keep before the people this 
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great and growing purpose of American education, that it shall 
be in all of its grades an education for all, and shall be so organ- 
ized that every man shall find encouragement and opportunity to 
pass up freely from grade to grade so far as his abilities and his 
prospective usefulness to society shall determine. As regards the 
high school, it is desirable that it shall be a thoroughly sound 
link between the elementary school and the college. One great 
advantage of our American system is that every high school is 
exerting a constant pull upward on all of the lower schools. The 
high schools are of more value to the lower schools than the 
money which they cost would be, if it were distributed to the 
lower schools and the high schools wiped out of existence. The 
high schools must continually be drawing the elementary schools 
upward to higher attainments. The colleges and universities 
must continually draw the high schools upward to higher attain- 
ments. I am well aware of thedangers of this situation. It calls 
for the exercise of the utmost patience on the part of both the 
higher and the lower schools. They must seek to understand one 
another and must not be unreasonable in their demands one upon 
another, but the upward drawing must never be lost. In the 
high schools particularly we shall have, as we have had, a long 
continued discussion of the apparently conflicting aims of the 
courses which prepare for college and the courses which prepare 
for life without preparing for college. It is through these very 
discussions that our high schools have come into that fine self 
consciousness which has enabled them in recent years to influence 
the whole educational situation, instead of being simply and 
blindly subject to the demands of the colleges on the one hand, or 
to the demands of local interest and prejudice on the other hand. 
Let this discussion go on and work itself out in the better fulfill- 
ment of our American ideals, and let us not forget that in the 
establishment of our high schools we are continually setting up 
anew that educational ladder which shall indeed reach fromevery 
school district in the land up to the highest ranges of university 
life. 

My first suggestion is, then, in effect, that high schools should 
be established with a well-organized secondary course of study. 
In the second place it seems clear that we are to attain the best 
things in our high school organization by combining State sup- 
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port with local support. It is not so important that the State 
should give a large proportion of the money expended by the high 
schools as it is that it should give something. The chief advan- 
tage in State appropriations for schools is that they encourage 
and stimulate local taxation. A fairly substantial State appro- 
priation or State tax for secondary schools, fairly distributed 
throughout the State, will give hope and stimulus to local 
schools struggling against localindifference and local parsimony, 
and will help mightily to win the victory for adequate local 
appropriations for schools of this grade. The State appropria- 
tion, moreover, gives added and obvious reason for the moderate 
amount of State supervision which is desirable in so important 
an element of the public educational system. When State funds 
lend encouragement to district and county initiative, and State 
inspection of the schools gives wise guidance and healthful stimu- 
lation, we may hope for such a development of secondary edu- 
cation as was hardly dreamed of in earlier days. 

In the third place, State Departments of Education should by 
all means in their power protect the publicfrom that educational 
gold-brick, a high school taught by teachers of primary-school 
grade. It is of the utmost importance that high standards be set 
and maintained in the teaching force of these schools. The Ameri- 
can high school cannot do its work if it be simply a higher 
elementary school. In the high school the pupils should meet 
with ideals and with examples of scholastic efficiency of distinctly 
a higher grade than can generally be found in the lower schools. 
The larger view of civilization must find its personal entrance 
into these schools. The pupils must there discover examples of 
the thoroughly trained mind, the scientific spirit, the enlighten- 
ment which comes from wide and accurate knowledge, the touch 
with the great world of the university and the larger life of our 
time, which shall meet and satisfy the wakening soul of youth, 
or waken the higher aspirations which have not yet come to 
consciousness. 

I have tried to stick to the text you have set forme. I have tried 
to suggest the importance of so directing our new movements in 
secondary education as to secure (1) a better organization of the 
course of study, (2) better support, and (3) the best possible teach- 
ing force; and of making these schools contribute, by such means, 
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what they have to contribute to the higher life of our communi- 
ties. I have suggested, furthermore, as means to this end, the 
wide diffusion of such information as may be available regarding 
the best of current movements in other parts of our land and of 
the world. Through such means as these and through other 
means which others shall suggest, I hope that this great and 
promising movement in the development of secondary education 
in the Southern States may be greatly furthered and encouraged 
as a result of this gathering. 
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The Poetry of John Charles McNeill* 


By Epwarp K. Granam, 

Associate Professor of English Literature in the University of North Carolina 

For the first time in the history of North Carolina there is a 
conscious effort toward the production of literature of sufficient 
force and volume to be taken account of as a movement. Men of 
power, for the first time, are expressing themselves with confi- 
dence in the written rather than in the spoken word, and in the 
fields of scholarship and literature are producing work that in 
aspiration at least competes with work in the world market of 
the best thoughts and feelings. At last we have a group of 
writers. In the past two years native North Carolinians have 
produced in North Carolina in critical biography, in philology, 
in history and in historical criticism, in political and social science, 
in general science, in literary criticism, in prose essays, and in 
poetry, incomparably better work than at any other period of our 
history. During this minute period the aggregate in these lines 
of endeavor surpasses in general appeal the accumulated product 
of our entire previous history. In a sense we have just begun to 
produce books, and beginnings challenge notice and analysis. 

Mr. John Charles McNeill, first to be honored among this group 
of writers by the presentation of the Patterson Cup, is the first 
North Carolina poet to win the ear of the whole State. As a 
newspaper worker he is the immediate successor of the only writer 
who has made a successful appeal to the State through a volume 
of prose, the right of which to exist is based upon what may be 
loosely called its literary qualities. Avery’s “Idle Comments’”’ 
and Mr. MecNeill’s ‘Songs Merry and Sad”’ are not a part of a 
spent movement; conditions fortify the hope that they. are 
pioneers. North Carolina has now a reading public that may be 
safely relied upon as permanent. 

These “‘Songs Merry and Sad’”’ with confidence may be put with 
the half dozen slender volumes that make up the achievement of 





*Songs Merry and Sad. By John Charles McNeill. Charlotte, N. C.: Stone 
& Barringer Co., 1906. 
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the State in verse. In many respects it is the most poetic col- 
lection by a North Carolinian that has yet appeared. Boner’s 
“Lyrics” alone competes with it for the first place; and the pro- 
vincial point of view at once suggests that the greater part of 
these “‘Lyrics’”’ was composed in the long while that the author 
was a part of, and under the literary influences of, the literary 
life of New York City. Boner, like Poe, lost the curious fascina- 
tion of Jocale. The provincial point of view sacrifices no regrets 
over the present poet. He is a part of the local group, and he 
represents vividly—just as Avery did in prose—theessence of local 
fine feeling. 

Not that he is to be damned with the paradoxical epithet, “a 
local poet.” He is not even what is called “Southern” in his 
mood, and he has no attitudes. On the contrary he is among the 
few poets born south of the line that has marked literary limi- 
tations not less heavily than political who have not surrendered 
their inspiration wholly to the tyranny of Poe, Lanier, and Tim- 
rod. He has none of the offended melancholy that, though it may 
not be characteristic of the best poets of the South, is character- 
istic of Southern verse. No boding owls or humid moons haunt 
his verse, but there is the calm, flute-like note of the wood thrush 
and the mood of “silver silence,’ 


“And cottage crofts where apples bend the bough,”’ 


luring the tired heart into comfortable peace. 

He is of a place very definitely, but he is not provincial. The 
place is home, and he revives it with all of its rich connotations. 
Hearthstone moods, and the little loves and sorrows are his 
theme, 

“The little cares and carols that belong 
To home-hearts and old mystic lutes and lyres, 
And spreading acres, where calm-eyed desires 
Wake with the dawn, unfevered, fair and strong.” 
These he voices in a varied and adequate verse medium, in felici- 
tous and always unpretentious diction, and with a sympathy 
that within its range lacks nothing of nobility. 

It is his intuitivesympathy that dominates. His verse is melo- 
dious with full-tones, deeply breathed sympathy. For the little 
white bride, the invalid, the baby in its crib, the drudge, the 
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caged bird, the prisoner, the mother, the wife, and for her who is 
a mother but not a wife, it is the same: the love that understands 
without the need of formalism or creed. With subjects saturated 
with sentiment he appears to have no temptation to sentimen- 
tality. The reserve of sincerity holds the balance perfectly true. 
It is his spontaneous sympathy, however, that takes the 
emphasis. Reserve is a characteristic of almost all present verse, 
but present verse has lost interest in those simple fundamental 
tones and moods that it has been the peculiar function of poetry 
best to express. Exquisite technique our poets have, and start- 
ling insight, and an immense curiosity in the hidden things. 
Emotion has given over its place to the subtleties of introspection 
and super-suggestion. At a time when poetry has lost the appeal 
of passion, it is peculiarly grateful to come into the warm confi- 
dence of emotion always gentle, intimate and manly, and in its 
best moments, infinitely tender. It is a rare and blessed thing 
when Great Heart is given the gift of speech. 

The love poems exhibit the highest pitch of Mr. McNeill’s sing- 
ing quality. Quite frankly with him love is the one thing worth 
while. The tender depth of ‘Love’s Fashion,” “Now,” and “‘Par- 
don Time,” the graceful spontaneity of “Jane’s Birthday,” and 
the passionate abandon of “Oh Ask Me Not,” show his power to 
portray with subtilty and flexibility strong, sweet passion. 

The sincerity and the naturalness of the elemental sympathy 
expressed in this collection suggest Burns. Perhaps most obvi- 
ously because we know that the authorisScotch. Hisinspiration, 
however, follows the larger line of Scotch impulse rather than 
that of Burns. Scotchmen are the best expression of ingleside 
moods. Mr. McNeill does not show any influence of Burns, just 
as he does not show any influence of Southern poets, he has no 
apparent ‘“‘master;” but he carries out the traditions of Scotch 
poetry not only in the sympathetic presentation of home, but— 
and here Scotch poetry has made its great contribution to 
English literature—the steadfast love of simple aspects of nature. 
For this last Mr. McNeill suggests Wordsworth, too. He has 
immensely less of insight, of course, because lacking the religious 
fervor of Wordsworth’s contemplation of nature, he never gets 
free from fleshly suggestion; but because of the good fleshly sug- 
gestion he has a more appealing human sweetness. The sim- 
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plicity of his presentation also suggests Wordsworth. ‘The 
Secret” is notably successful for its incisive simplicity, with its 
“wind and flower and pale moonbeam’’—where 
“A wind, as wandering winds will do, 
Brought to the baby there 
Sweet smells from some quaint flower that grew 

Out on some hill somewhere.” 
He does not pursue simplicity with the zeal of an apostle, how- 
ever, and in the lines quoted above comes nearest to achieving 
the finality of self-effacement where ‘“‘Nature seems to take the 
pen and write.” 

Just as his sympathy is spontaneous and not the result of 
modern altruism, so his representation of Nature is not a part of 
the back to nature movement. Nature with him is not an 
acquired taste. To say it tritely he is a lover of Nature rather 
than a student of Nature. His knowledge has come by absorp- 
tion rather than by analysis, by association rather than by 
reflection. At least one gets these impressions from reading his 
verse. He doesn’t patronize Nature by an appearance of pride in 
knowing little facts about her. A primrose by the river’s brim 
remains a yellow primrose in his verse, but he reveals again that 
a simple primrose may be so much! The mere naming of it may 
suggest all of the beauty that is its excuse for being, and revive 
the swift, elusive joy that ‘“‘quivers in the bliss 


” 


Where roses blow 


In nature poetry lack of reflection of course does not mean lack 
of revelation. To say that the treatment is obvious does not 
mean that it is not as profound as any. “Songs Merry and Sad” 
interpret Nature by presenting her simple aspects only, but how- 
ever objectively seen, it is Nature seen and felt truly with eye and 
ear responsive to each sensitive shade of meaning. ‘October,” 
and “September” reveal real power to discriminate landscapes, 
and to revive in fulness and beauty landscape moods. 

Affectionate observation of Nature is apt to lead imperceptibly 
from the most obvious things to the most profound. ‘The mys- 
terious powers themselves that men call God that move and live 
and have their will behind the blowing wind, and the rising sap, 
behind the drifting leaf and the granite hills . . . ,” these 
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mysterious powers, in poetry, in the naming of the wind, the sap, 
the drifting leaf and the granite hills, move and live and have 
their will once more. It is so in the present collection; there is not 
much deliberately expressed philosophy. 


“Hills wrapped in gray, standing along the west; 
Clouds dimly lighted gathering slowly; 
The star of peace at watch above the crest— 
Oh, holy, holy, holy !”’ 


This is the heart of its philosophy. Contemplation of nature 
shades off into worshipful quiescence rather than rises into 
ecstasy. Mr. McNeill is not disturbed by the beautiful mystery 
that he sees about him, though he sees the beauty and is con- 
scious of the mystery. It arouses in him no anxious question 
and excites no fever of curiosity. He is content to sit 


“Between the tents of hope and sweet 
Rememberings.”’ 


In the end love will have its righteous way in peace. “Vision,” 
“L’Envoi,” “The Invalid,” and “The Christmas Hymn” all 
express variations on this mood. 


‘“‘When merry milkmaids to their cattle call 
At evenfall 
And voices range 
Loud through the gloam from grange to quiet grange, 


“Wild waif-songs from long distant lands and loves, 
Like migrant doves, 
Wake and give wing 
To passion dust-dumb lips were wont to sing. 


“The new still holds the old moon in her arms; 
The ancient charms 
Of dew and dusk 
Still lure her nomad odors from the musk, 


“And at each day’s millenial eclipse, 
On new men’s lips, 
Some old song starts, 
Made of the music of millenial hearts, 


‘‘Whereto one listens as from long ago 
And learns to know 
That one day’s tears 
And love and life are as a thousand years, 
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‘And that some simple shepherd, singing of 
His pain and love 
May haply find 
His heart-song speaks the heart of all his kind.” 


This “Folk Song” expresses something of the mood and function 
of “Songs Merry and Sad.” It is a collection deeply sympathetic 
and true, with real sweetness and with inspiration equally real 


and true. Conviction of great poetic power we seldom feel in 
reading it, but the presence of the divine gift of poetry we are 
always sensible of—the gift to minister to some need of the spirit 
—as when a simple heart-song speaks the heart of ail mankind. 











A Notable Achievement in Historical Writing 


By J. G. pE Rou_tHac HaMILTon, 
Associate Professor of History in the University of North Carolina 
HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 To 
THE FinaL RESTORATION OF HOME RULE AT THE SOUTH IN 1877. 
By James Ford Rhodes. Vols. VI. and VII. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

With these two volumes Dr. Rhodes completes his monumental 
study of that period of our national history which is probably 
at this time of keener interest to the general student and reader 
of American history than any other. In his first five volumes 
Mr. Rhodes set a high standard for himself, viewing his work 
from whatever standpoint one might. His work has become 
noted for its completeness, accuracy, and impartiality, the latter 
too in treating of a period in relation to which impartiality has 
been only a rare exception. His treatment has always been 
thoroughly scientific and at the same time, the result has been 
thoroughly readable, a result, by the way, that has not always 
been attained by the scientific historical writer of latter days. 
These last two volumes do not depart from the high standard 
set by the preceding ones, exacting as that is. They are calm, 
judicious, and, at the same time, sympathetic in their treatment 
of those vexed and stormy years from 1866 to 1877. 

The sixth volume, which carries the narrative down to 1872, 
begins with a discussion of the Fourteenth Amendment as a plan 
of reconstruction and its rejection by the Southern States. The 
blame of this rejection, if it can be called blame, is laid by the 
author, scarcely with full justice, on President Johnson and the 
Northern Democrats. While it is undoubtedly true that neither 
Johnson nor the Democratic party favored the ratification of the 
Amendment by the Southern States, it is also true that a major- 
ity of those States would have, almost to a certainty, rejected it 
even had it been strengthened by the President’s approval. The 
South did look to Johnson with confidence at the time; its people 
felt with truth that he was their champion, and as such, they 
relied on him to a great extent. But after the conventions 
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called by the provisional governments had completed their work 
as required of them, his word ceased to have the power of law 
and would scarcely have been effective in securing the adoption of 
a measure so unpopular at the South, as the one in question was, 
and in which, as a final settlement, the Southern people had so 
little confidence. The author has clearly but little sympathy 
for the President, so little, in fact, that he is scarcely fair to him. 
It is doubtful if many at this time would agree with him that a 
President should resign if he is not willing to obey the voice of 
the people as expressed in a mid-term election. Nor does such a 
theory seem defensible, judged according to American precedents 
and political ideas. Nor can the reviewer agree with the author 
that the South made a great mistake in not accepting the Four- 
teenth Amendment. To the student of the period it does not seem 
otherwise than natural that a lack of confidence should have 
existed among the Southern people, for a Congress whose leaders 
discussed the impeachment of Justices of the Supreme Court for 
their decisions in the cases of Ex parte Milligan, Ex parteGarland, 
and Ex parte Cummings was not of the sort that would regard 
pledges or hesitate to go to any lengths in the spirit that was in 
a few, fanaticism on the subject of human rights; in a few others, 
the blind pursuit of vengeance; in alarger number, a conscientious 
belief that in negro suffrage would be found the only possible 
solution of the problem of reconstruction; and in the majority, a 
frank desire to secure the continued supremacy of the Republican 
party. 

A discussion of the effects of the rejection of the Amendment 
upon the Radical temper, and of the influences and debates lead- 
ing to the passage of the first Reconstruction Act follows, and 
also an analysis and criticism of the acts themselves. The char- 
acterization of Stevens and Sumner here is particularly well done, 
as is the account of the part each played in securing the adoption 
of the new policy of reconstruction. There is also an extended 
account of the treatment accorded Jefferson Davis, which is with- 
out prejudice of any sort. 

The next chapter discusses the execution of the Reconstruction 
Acts with a general account of military government at the South. 
Here President Johnson is again condemned for what the author 
characterizes as his folly in removing Stanton from the office of 
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Secretary of War, and Sheridan from the command of the fifth 
military district. On the grounds of policy these two acts were 
ones of folly without doubt, but it is unquestionable that Stan- 
ton’s connection with Johnson’s cabinet should have ceased long 
before it did and the President’s greatest folly was not removing 
him earlier. As regards Sheridan, he had shown, and was later 
to show again, his utter incapacity to deal with civil problems 
with any degree of statesmanship and his utter unsuitability to 
fill a position that required tact; and while his removal was cer- 
tain to cause an outcry North, there is sufficient justification for 
the President on the ground of principle, and in the other case 
it was required not only on the ground of policy, but of self- 
respect. But the account of Johnson’s impeachment and trial is 
admirable. Many, however, will fail to agree with the author 
that the impeachment is not a cause for regret, While it was an 
unboubted lesson to the Radicals and to the nation, it is scarcely 
an event of which a patriotic American can be proud. 

In the succeeding chapter there are full and interesting accounts 
of the Republican and Democratic conventions of 1868 and of 
the campaign and election which followed. The process of 
reconstructing the Southern States also receives naturally a good 
deal of attention and the account is luminous and full of interest. 

The following chapter has accounts of the strained relations 
with France on account of her interference in Mexico, the settle- 
ment of the dispute through the diplomacy of that great foreign 
minister, Seward, and another of his diplomatic triumphs, the 
purchase of Alaska. War with France or any foreign power in 
1866 would have been a national calamity, and Mr. Rhodes 
emphasizes the debt the nation owes Mr. Seward for his coolness 
and moderation in the face of great popular excitement. There 
is also a discussion of the important financial questions of John- 
son’s administration. 

The limits of space prevent any attempt at a summary of the 
two volumes, but certain chapters deserve especial mention. 
Those devoted to the condition of affairs at the South are candid 
and impartial, but one can but be impressed with the belief that 
the author has failed to realize the utter horror of those years of 
gloom when the South was turned over to the mercy of ignor- 
ance, controlled by vice and greed, when the least fault of those 
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who administered the government of the South was utter inca- 
pacity, and when extravagance, fraud, and extortionate taxation 
that amounted to confiscation went hand in hand with oppres- 
sion, robbery, murder, and rape. This criticism is not intended, 
however, to imply any lack of impartiality. The book may be 
said to be nearer the Northern standpoint than the Southern, but 
the author has undoubtedly drawn the picture as he sees it, even 
though he has failed to some extent to see real conditions. 

One of the best chapters in the two volumes is the one treating 
of the foreign relations arising out of the war and the negotia- 
tions resulting in the Treaty of Washington and the later Geneva 
Tribunal of Arbitration. Not less interesting is the treatment 
of President Grant’s impulsive attempt to interfere in behalf of 
Cuba in 1869, and his even more ill-advised attempt to secure the 
annexation of San Domingo. The latter is particularly interest- 
ing as being the main cause of Sumner’s break with the Adminis- 
tration, which led to his deposition from the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Nowhere does Grant appear 
smaller than in this matter, and the author brings this out 
forcibly. While his discussion of the President is thoroughly 
sympathetic and, on the whole, admiring, he is not blind to his 
faults and mistakes, and he shows clearly the characteristics 
which kept him, though given probably the greatest opportunity 
a President ever had, from being a great chief executive. At 
times, as for instance in the Belknap affair, one feels that he is too 
lenient with Grant, but on the whole his estimate is entirely just. 

It was these failures of Grant and the administration, coupled 
with the growing dissatisfaction in the country with existing 
conditions, not only at the South, but in the North, which led to 
the division in the Republican party known as the Liberal Repub- 
lican movement. This threatened seriously for a time the security 
of the Republican party, but the great mistake of nominating 
Horace Greeley doomed the movement to failure from the time of 
the Cincinnati convention. Nevertheless the author concludes 
that the movement was productive of great good. 

In this chapter which concludes the volume, there is also an 
excellent account of the work oi “Boss’’ Tweed and the final 
overthrow of the “Ring” through the activity of a few public- 
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spirited men with the New York Times and Harper’s Weekly as 
mouthpieces. 

The second volume deals in the same vivid fashion with the 
Credit Mobilier and Sanborn Contract scandals, the panic of 
1873, and the consequent financial legislation, culminating in the 
resumption act of 1875 and the inflation act which was vetoed 
by Grant. The narrative continues with accounts of the cam- 
paign and election of 1874, with the success of the Democratic 
party, and the struggle of the South for good government, partic- 
ularly in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina, where the Republicans were still in power. 
No better account has ever been written in a general way of the 
struggle then going on in the South. Mr. Rhodes has used every 
available authority on the subject with good judgment and clear 
insight, and the result is excellent. 

Equally vivid is his description of the fraud and corruption in 
the national government during Grant’s second administration, 
the cases of Babcock, Belknap, and Blaine receiving naturally 
most of the attention. 

The book closes with detailed and interesting studies of the 
campaign and disputed election of 1876, the discussion in the 
country and in Congress which led to the creation of the Electoral 
Commission, the work of the Commission, the seating of Hayes, 
and the withdrawal of troops from the South with the consequent 
fall of the ‘‘carpet-bag’’ administrations. 

As one finishes the last chapter, it is with a feeling of regret 
mingled with pleasure at the existence of such a history in com- 
plete form; and the reviewer cannot but express the hope that a 
history of the succeeding period may be undertaken by the gifted 
author. Differing from him in many points, believing him to be 
mistaken in his judgment in many, he finishes the reading of these 
two volumes with the conviction that the series as a whole will 
not soon be surpassed, if indeed it is not as nearly correct as a 
history of that period can ever be. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WEALTH AND WELFARE: EcoNoMIcs FoR HiIcH 
ScHoots. By Charles Lee Raper. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1906,—xii., 336 pp. 

There is perhaps no more hopeful indication of the progress 
that is being made in the United States in the study and teaching 
of economics than the multiplication of really excellent text- 
books that has occurred in the last few years. This is illustrated 
by the twenty-eight titles in the carefully selected bibliography 
which serves as an appendix to the work under review. Of these, 
only two, Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” and Karl Marx’s 
“Capital,” were written by authors who are no longer with us; 
while as many as twenty, or more than two-thirds of the whole, 
have appeared in original or revised editions since 1900. These 
recent contributions to economics have been intended for the 
most part for the use of students of college grade. In fact the 
supply of text-books in this depastment is now so varied and on 
the whole so fully abreast of the development of the science that 
at the last meeting of the Economic Association one of the speak- 
ers gained applause by protesting against the further production 
of text-books when there was still such a crying need in nearly 
every branch of the subject for special research. 

The situation as regards text-books for high schools is much 
less favorable. Notwithstanding the three or four excellent ele- 
mentary manuals that have appeared, there was still room for a 
book which should present the latest developments of economic 
theory in a way that was at once clear, elementary and inter- 
esting. It is just this that Professor Raper has undertaken to do 
in his “Principles of Wealth and Welfare;’’ and while at some 
points his treatment will not be accepted as satisfactory by all 
his colleagues—as witness the criticisms that follow—it seems to 
the writer decidedly superior as regards the three requirements 
mentioned to other treatises of the same grade. 

The book is divided into an Introduction and four Sections 
treating respectively of: ‘““The Consumption of Wealth-Welfare;”’ 
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“The Production of Wealth-Welfare;” “Consumption and Produc- 
tion: Market-Price-Welfare;” ““The Production and Distribution 
of Wealth-Welfare.” As this arrangement suggests, the author 
recognizes fully the importance of recent criticisms of the old way 
of conceiving of economics. He makes an analysis of consumption 
and wants his starting point, and he emphasizes constantly the 
thought that it is with human welfare as conditioned by wealth 
rather than with wealth in and for itself that the subject is con- 
cerned. At the same time he adheres to the traditional division 
of the subject into four parts. The result is a treatment that is 
in harmony with the best contemporary thought on economics, 
and at the same time simply and orderly as it must be if it is not 
to confuse rather than enlighten the beginner. Two of the gen- 
eral features of the book that seem to the writer especially com- 
mendable are the Questions that are appended to each chapter, 
and the description of aspects or groups of production which 
supplements the somewhat abstract analysis of production with 
which text-book writers usually content themselves. The ques- 
tions are intended not merely to recall what has gone before, but 
to stimulate further thought on the same subject, and though 
occasionally trite are on the whole admirably adapted for this 
purpose. 

As to the doctrinal trend of the author it may be said in a word 
that he accepts the productivity theory of distribution, but with- 
out abandoning the traditional distinction between land and 
capital, rent and interest, and that he is very successful in pre- 
senting the outline of this theoryin a way that will make it intel- 
ligible to high school students. This is less true, perhaps, of his 
treatment of capital and interest than of other parts of the sub- 
ject, but so long as economists themselves continue to disagree so 
widely in regard to the interest problem little blame can attach 
to a high school text-book for its deficiencies in this regard. 

Turning to points in the book touching which criticism would 
seem more justifiable, I have noted certain phrases that seem to 
me infelicitous and one unimportant misprint. In the first chap- 
ter in discussing wants the author talks of their “satiation,” 
“partial satiation,” etc., instead of their “‘satisfaction.”” Although 
the authorities are divided on the matter, it is my impression 
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that the best usage does not admit of the expression of “partial 
satiation.” The point of satiety is the point of complete satis- 
faction. For this reason I think the word “satisfaction,” as the 
more flexible term, is to be preferred to “satiation,” and I observe 
that Professor Raper himself uses the terms interchangeably 
towards the close of his discussion (pp. 32-33). Even less happy 
seems to me the expression “a goods” which appears in the next 
chapter. To anyone familiar with the German Gut and Gueter 
the phrase, “‘since wants create a demand for a goods, they have 
much to do in giving value to this goods,” comes as a jarring 
note. Since, if I am not mistaken, it was from Germany that we 
derived this part of our nomenclature, rather than from analo- 
gous English expressions like ‘dry goods,” there seems no reason 
why we should not imitate the Germans in saying “a good”’— 
and this is the practice of the majority of economists. Again the 
declaration on p. 37, that “price . . . can unlock all of his 
situations,’”’ and the phrase “the task . . . is . . . over- 
come,” on p. 68, might be objected to by a purist. The misprint 
noted is on p. 170 where the pure silver contents of the silver dol- 
lar is said to be 371.52 instead of 371.25 grains. 

Of more importance than these verbal quibbles are exceptions 
that I must take to some of the author’s statements of principle. 
On page 46 he declares that the consumer who arranges his 
expenditures so as to derive the same marginal satisfaction out 
of each one “has brought to himself and the community 
the maximum of welfare which may come from the consumption 
of wealth.” That this is true of the consumer “himself” is evi- 
dent, but will Professor Raper seriously maintain that people of 
wealth contribute their maximum to the welfare of the “commu- 
nity’ by the policy of enlightened selfishness which he describes? 
I believe rather that he says here more than he really intends. 

A somewhat different objection applies to the distinction which 
he makes prominent in his discussion of capital between “capital 
in the abstract” and “capital in the concrete’””—following doubt- 
less Professor Clark’s well known distinction between “pure 
capital” and “capital goods’”—and in connection with which he 
declares that while the former is ‘always mobile,” the latter is 
“by no means readily mobile.” Professor Boehm-Bawerk has 
just contributed an article to the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
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(November, 1906), in which he shows the dangers that lurk in 
phrases like ‘‘capital in the abstract” even for trained economists. 
I question seriously the wisdom of introducing the distinction to 
high school boys unless it is guarded by a more careful expla- 
nation than Professor Raper has given that “capital in the 
abstract” is a sheer abstraction. 

There are other minor points with which I cannot quite agree, 
as his summary disposal of the contention that the double stan- 
dard is more stable in value than the single standard (p. 169), 
his conclusion that a Jarge revenue from a tariff for revenue only, 
like that of the United Kingdom, is not attainable in the United 
States (p. 196), and his assumption that it necessarily follows 
that “if private management is the more economical and 
efficient, then the State should not by any means undertake to 
own and operate” railways and kindred industries, but space 
will permit me merely to record my dissent. 

In surveying the book as a whole the limitation that stands 
out most strikingly is the comparative absence of the historical 
and statistical information in regard to economic conditions in 
the United States which is becoming an increasingly prominent 
feature of text-books of college grade. It is a surprising fact that 
the only practical economic problem of the score or more that 
are necessarily touched upon in the course of the book in connec- 
tion with which any adequate statistical information is offered 
is the problem of strikes (pp. 259-260), touching which our statis- 
tical material is notoriously unsatisfactory. I entirely agree 
with Professor Raper in thinking that it is on the principles of 
economics rather than on information about changing economic 
conditions that chief emphasis should be put in a text-book, but 
I believe that he might have brought in a larger amount of infor- 
mation without lessening the clearness and certainly not the 
interest of his work. But here we touch upon the most serious 
difficulty that confronts the text-book writer, that of deciding 
what to include and what to omit. I should hesitate to suggest 
the omission of any part of the text as it now stands, and I have 
no doubt that its length corresponds to the requirements of high 
school courses. Under these circumstances the demand that 
more historical and statistical information be included sounds 
like an impossible counsel of perfection—but I still feel that by 
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making the treatment at times somewhat more concrete, the end 
in view might be attained. As Professor Raper well knows after 
his experiment, it is easier to write a big book than a little one, 
and that I have been able to find so little serious fault with his 
achievement is after all the highest praise that could be accorded 
toit. Ifin revising it for subsequent editions he can improve it 
on the informational side, he will deserve and doubtless receive 
the grateful thanks of harassed high school teachers of economics 
in all parts of the country. Henry R. SEAGER. 
Columbia University. 


STATE RIGHTS AND PoLiTicaL ParTIEs InN NortTH CaRoLina—1776-1861. 
By Henry McGilbert Wagstaff. Johns Hopkins Studies in History 
and Political Science, Series XXIV., Nos. 7-8. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1906. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN NortH Caroina. By J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. 
Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards & Broughton, 1906. 

The monographic literature relating to the history of North 
Carolina is doubtless more voluminous and also more satisfac- 
tory than that of any other Southern State. The present studies 
deserve to rank with the best of their kind; they discuss some of 
the fundamental issues in the political development of North 
Carolina; they have an abundance of well interpreted facts; and 
they are written in a style superior to that of the average univer- 
sity monograph. 

The value of Mr. Wagstaff’s work is not its revelation of events 
and movements—much of his information has long been known— 
but the interpretation he has given them. He describes the con- 
ditions under which North Carolina ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution and concludes that the theory of both political parties in 
the State was that “sovereignty was divisible and that the 
federal government was the agent of the federated States.” The 
political development of the first fifty years under the Constitu- 
tion reveals the spirit of State sovereignty though “a sense of 
appreciation of the benefits derived from the work of the agent” 
prevented any marked activity for the cause. It was the Whig 
party which gained supremacy through local issues, that awak- 
ened a national interpretation of the Constitution as creating 
“an indissoluble national unity’ and not “‘a federal compact of 
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sovereign States.” This spirit had a healthy growth, it was 
active in the decade preceding the civil war, but it was not strong 
enough to combat successfully the spirit of particularism. Yet 
the majority of those believing in the compact theory “went out 
of the union reluctantly, under pressue of rushing events . 

and in the belief that secession, though now inevitable, was too 
hastily adopted as a remedy for the grievances of the South. It 
is from such studies as this that an adequate appreciation of the 
comparative political and constitutional history of the Southern 
States will gradually be formed—something necessary for an 
understanding of our national history and also of contemporary 
local conditions. 

The monograph of Mr. Hamilton treats very elaborately the 
political conditions from secession until 1868. It is the prelimi- 
nary first half of a study of the reconstruction period in North 
Carolina, submitted as a dissertation for the doctorate in Colum- 
bia University. Ifthe promise suggested by these six chapters is 
fulfilled, the completed book will be one of the most thorough 
studies in the political history of the Southern States yet pub- 
lished. It is only just, therefore, that criticism be reserved until 
publication of the entire work is completed. W. K. Boyp. 


THE AmeERICAN Nation: A History. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Volume X. SLAVERY AND ApoxiTion. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1906,—xv., 360 pp. 

“The American Nation” has so far displayed all the character- 
istics of a general history planned and written as a series of mon- 
ographs. Its value lies in the presentation of related topics in 
each volume by a single author, so opening the way fora broader 
and more searching treatment of many phases of our natural life 
than can be found in other works. Its deficiency lies in a lack’ of 
unity, which comes only from the work of a single author, an 
unevenness in the value of separate volumes, and often an evident 
haste in preparation that reveals the lack of thorough investiga- 
tion and profound grasp of the subject matter. 

These criticisms of the series as a whole also apply to the vol- 
ume in hand. Never before has such a variety of subjects and 
information relating to slavery and abolition been so admirably 
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fitted into the compass of a single volume. After preliminary 
chapters on the general social, intellectual, and commercial con- 
ditions during the period, the main themes are presented. These 
are an analysis of the economic and social aspects of slavery 
(seven chapters), a discussion of the anti-slavery and abolition 
movements (six chapters), and the various national, inter- 
state and inter-national problems that resulted from the moral 
and philanthropic propaganda (three chapters). The volume 
then closes with chapters on the panic of 1837 and the effects of 
abolition, and a critical essay on authorities which is quite com- 
prehensive. As the work of a son and grandson of abolitionists 
these “explosive” questions are discussed with a remarkable 
degree of impartiality. 

On the other hand, the book is an analysis, not a synthesis; it 
presents the information and the general impression which the 
author has gathered by wide reading; it does not show any pro- 
found grasp of the various problems nor does it display the liter- 
ary cogency of one who has caught the spirit of the past. More- 
over, there are statements to which exceptions must be made. 
That “not a single state, previous to the civil war set up a sys- 
tem of free public schools” (p. 21) is, at least, misleading; that 
“Southern hospitality . . . was a virtue which was intended to 
be practised upon those who came with proper letters of intro- 
duction or who showed that they were of the same class as their 
hosts” (p. 48), smacks of the guide-book and the globe trotter, 
that such brutal floggings as the one cited from Olmstead were 
“a part of the milder side of slave discipline’ (p. 115) may well 
be questioned; and the account of the attitude of the whites 
toward religious instruction of the slave does not emphasize the 
contrast between the former and the present relations between 
the races in religious affairs, nor does it mention the missionary 
activity among the blacks. Too often the author has aceepted 
the information of travellers and observers who were foreign to, 
or out of sympathy with, the South, without taking into consid- 
eration their prejudices and literary characteristics; and once, at 
least, he lapses into the language of the abolitionist when he 
compares the gulf between master and slave to that between 
Dives and Lazarus (p. 79). 

The chapters on the anti-slavery and abolitionist movements, 
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however, are based on more reliable sources and consequently 
have a more enduring value. They do much to make the merits 
of the book surpass its deficiencies and to rank it as the best 
introduction to the various subjects which it treats. 

W. K. Boyp. 


THE EncGLisH Patents OF Monopoty. By William Hyde Price. Har- 
vard Economic Studies, Vol. I. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1906,—xii., 261 pp. 

THe Lopcinc Hovusg ProBLem IN Boston. By Albert Benedict Wolfe. 
Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. II. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1906,—vi., 200 pp. 

The Department of Economics of Harvard University has begun 
the publication of a series of studies which will place before the 
public the results of special investigations carried on from time to 
time by advanced students and instructors in that field of work. 
“Only such monographs are to be published as embody results of 
permanent value, being genuine contributions to the sum of 
human knowledge.” The initial volume by Dr. Price conforms to 
this high standard. It is a noteworthy contribution to our 
knowledge of a phase of English economic history which has been 
hitherto comparatively neglected. The system of internal monop- 
lies which existed in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries included a great variety of objects and motives. Politi- 
cal ends were sometimes sought, as, for example, the control of 
the press and of postal communication. At other times the 
crown sought to gain additional revenues, or to provide main- 
tenance or reward for court favorites. More important, from an 
economic point of view, was the use of the monopolies as a means 
for the establishment or upbuilding of domestic industries. In its 
use for this purpose, the internal monopoly system formed the 
connecting link between “mercantilism’’ and “protection.” 

Dr. Price divides his monograph into two parts, the first of 
which contains the political history of the monopolies and the 
second their industrial history. In the second part chapters are 
devoted to the Mineral Companies, the Mechanical Inventions, 
the Glass Patents, the Royal Alum Works, the Cloth-Finishing 
Project, the Iron Industry, the Salt Monopolies, and the Soap 
Corporations. “Directly the monopoly policy culminated in fail- 
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ure.” Protection against the competition of rivals both at home 
and from abroad too frequently resulted in stagnation. Indirectly 
there were some distinct gains, such as the development of a sys- 
tem of patents for the effective encouragement of invention, the 
learning of lessons in the management and accumulation of capi- 
tal, and the making of excise taxation more readily available 
for fiscal purposes. The value of this scholarly study is greatly 
increased by the inclusion as appendices of over one hundred 
printed pages of proclamations, patents, statutes and other 
material illustrative of the period. An extensive and discrimi- 
nating bibliography is followed by a good index. 

The second volume of this series is devoted to one of the most 
important problems of city life in the present day. Dr. Wolfe col- 
lected his material upon the subject of lodging houses during a 
residence of two years as Harvard Fellow at the South End 
House, Boston. Light is thrown upon the life and environment 
of the 75,000 or 80,000 lodgers in Boston. Anyone who, as a 
student, has found it necessary to take lodging in one of ourlarge 
cities will bear testimony to the general accuracy of Dr. Wolfe’s 
portrayal of conditions, even as applied to other cities than Bos- 
ton. His graphic and comprehensive picture of the daily life of 
thousands of men and women in our city populations makes a 
volume of commanding human interest. Its appeal is not alone 
to students of social conditions, but to all who have a sense of 
civic responsibility. The text is supplemented by eighteen valu- 
able charts and by bibliographical and other appendices. 

W. H. G. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SyNTax. By C. Alphonso Smith. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1906,—92 pp. 

It has been said, and I think truly said, that more books were 
written in North Carolina the past year than in any other year 
in the State’s history. In any review of North Carolina books of 
the year Professor Smith’s “Studies in English Syntax” deserves 
notice. Although dealing with a very technical subject the book 
is notable for the author’s application of common sense to the 
problems of scholarship and for his ability to write readable 
English, two qualities not too often found in the scholarly writ- 
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ings of the day. A generation ago too much attention was given 
to linguistic studies; perhaps too little is paid today, thanks to 
the pedantry and stupidity of language teachers and philologists, 
and to the utilitarian aims of so much of our present day educa- 
tion. A sane and readable book like Dr. Smith’s ought to have 
a good effect in awakening a sympathetic interest in, and curi- 
osity about, our mother tongue. But unfortunately for this 
desirable result, too few people will nowadays read such a book. 
In any event, however, the book is a substantial contribution to 
English studies, and as a sample of the productive scholarship of 
our colleges it is a token of promise. W. P. F. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906,—578 pp. 

“The Text of Shakespeare,”’ recently from the press, constitutes 
the third volume in Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury’s ‘‘Shakes- 
pearean Wars,” a series begun some years ago and to be con- 
tinued. Through these volumes and his “Studies in Chaucer,” 
published a good many years ago, Professor Lounsbury is well 
known to the reading public, and the present volume exhibits the 
author’s characteristic qualities. In addition to his wide knowl- 


_ edge, he has sanity of judgment and a sense of values that are 


not always present in the writings of learned men. Professor 
Lounsbury is, of course, widely read in the literature of the 
Middle Ages, and if he perhaps acquired there some of the moder- 
ation that is so admirable in his writings, he may in the same 
way have got the diffuseness of his style that barely escapes the 
great medieval sin of tediousness. 

In the volume under review Professor Lounsbury traces the 
history of the text of Shakespeare—its construction and rectifica- 
tion—from the publication of the quartos and folios down to and 
including the editions of Pope and Theobald, the last having 
made the really first serious attempt to construct from available 
sources a corrected text of Shakespeare’s plays. The bulk of the 
volume is taken up with the controversy that followed the publi- 
cation of Pope’s Edition of Shakespeare and Theobald’s “Shakes- 
peare Restored,” and his Edition of Shakespeare. Mr. Lounsbury 
comes valiantly to the defense of Theobald, the first great Shakes- 
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* peare scholar, who was defamed by Pope and a long line of 
traducers. Hedoesfor Theobald what in his “Studies in Chaucer” 
he had so well done for Tyrwhitt, the first competent student of 
the elder great English poet. Professor Lounsbury is at his best 
in the defense of neglected merit. 

So much of the book deals with Pope and his writings that it 
will appeal to students of our eighteenth century literature 
almost as strongly as to students of Shakespeare. The history of 
the “Dunciad” is more adequately told here than anywhere else, 
and one who wishes to understand fully the littleness of soul that 
co-existed with the brilliant wits of the foremost eighteenth 
century poet, will need to read the story of Pope’s treatment of 
Theobald. W. P. F. 


THE HIGHER STUDY OF ENGLISH. By Albert S. Cook. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, 1906,—145 pp. 

Professor Cook, by reason of his training, his valuable contri- 
butions to scholarship, and his long experience as teacher of 
English at Yale, has a right to speak with authority on the much 
discussed subject of the study and teaching of English. In this 
volume he has written with enthusiasm, and, to speak generally, 
with discrimination, of the history of the teaching of English, its 
relation to modern life, the progress towards a better correlation 
of the work in schools and colleges, and the training and ideals 
of those who make the teaching of English their life work. It is 
refreshing to read after a man who views his own profession 
from the standpoint of an enthusiast. It may be objected, how- 
ever, that his enthusiasm for philology goes too far when he 
includes Walter Pater, Edward Dowden, and Taine as philol- 
ogists and says that the philologist should have “the accuracy 
of the scientist, the thirst for discovery of the Arctic explorer, the 
judgment of the man of affairs, the sensibility of the musician, 
the taste of the connoisseur, and the soul of the poet.”’ In finding 
a place for the teacher of English in modern society he overdoes 
the matter when he says that, as the preacher and the poet have 
lost their authority, and as the teacher of the classic languages 
must take a back seat, the teacher of English holds the place of 
supreme authority as the upholder of the ideals of the spirit. 
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His idea of the training and characteristics of the teacher of 
English may well fill the specialist with dispair, although it is 
well to have the ideal set so high. The volume as a whole cannot 
be said to be characterized by insight or literarycharm. E. M. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN COUNTIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES. By John A. 
Fairlie. New York: The Century Company, 1906,—xii., 289 pp. 

This is the latest volume in the American State Series under 
the general editorship of Professor Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins. 
The author, Dr. Fairlie, of the University of Michigan, has not 
sought to give more than a condensed summary of the historical 
aspects of the subject. He has attempted rather to show the 
process of development of local institutions more clearly as a 
continuous movement. Particularly as regards the nineteenth 
century, he has presented the various steps in the exiension of 
such institutions throughout the country in a more comprehen- 
sive and connected way than has heretofore been done. 

The special subject of “City Government in the United States’ 
was considered in an earlier volume of tnis series by Professor 
Goodnow, of Columbia University. Dr. Fairlie divides his study 
of the other local governmental divisions into four parts, the first 
of which he devotes to a brief historical introduction. The second 
part deals with the county, the county board, and the various 
county officers. The third part, under the title ‘Minor Divisions,”’ 
contains chapters on the New England towns, the townships in 
the central States, the county districts in the South and West, 
and villages and boroughs. A fourth part is occupied with the 
growing practice of State supervision of local governmental units 
in matters of public education, charities and correction, public 
health, and local finance. 

This volume, with its comprehensive and careful description of 
the local governmental institutions of the whole country, is a 
most commendable contribution to the study of public adminis- 
tration. Besides its value to students, it is admirably adapted 
to broaden the outlook and increase the wisdom of citizens in 
public life in various sections of the country who are face to face 
with the many perplexing problems of local government. Of 
special interest and significance are the chapters which record 
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and illustrate the increasing tendency toward the concentration 

in the hands of the centralState government of supervisory pow- 

ers over matters which have in the past been left to the localities. 
W. H.G. 


CHARLESTON: THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906,—528 pp. 

Charleston is decidedly one of the most interesting of the oldest 
cities of America. She has played no mean part in the history of 
the country, and furnished conspicuous characters in the crucial 
time of the forming of the union. It is highly fit, therefore, that 
her proud history should be written, and proper that the story 
appear in the fine series of similar works published in recent years 
by the Macmillan Company. True, Mrs. Ravenelsaysemphatically 
in her preface that her “book has not the slightest pretension to 
be the continuous history of the City of Charleston;” that she 
“has simply chosen from the story of its two hundred and fifty 
years such events as seem to her to have had most to do in 
shaping the fortunes of the men who made the town, or best to 
illustrate the characters of their children who have lived in it.” 
Still, if she has done this well, we shall have what we care for. 
And as even the headings of the chapters show, the story is 
pretty full. 

As a whole the book is a commendable piece of work and serves 
its purpose well. Mrs. Ravenel is thoroughly acquainted with 
her subject and seems to have spared no effort to consult all 
accessible sources for interesting and important information. 
The book well repays reading, especially if one is interested in 
earlier American history. As the author says, it cannot be 
called a history, and should not, therefore, be criticised as such. 
The reader is left free to accept or reject the great mass of infor- 
mation; there is in the book almost no critical weighing of the 
material presented. 

But there are faults which should not occur even in a book 
affecting the style of an annal. Mrs. Ravenel has not a good 
style. As a result, perhaps, of her effort to write in a chatty, 
easy sort of way, loosely, even clumsily, constructed sentences 
occur. At times, too, words are carelessly used. The author 
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unfortunately jots down information often where it is very much 
out of place. Asa result the force of an interesting narration is 
sometimes weakened, even obscured. I cite the oft interrupted 
story of the siege of Charleston, in 1781 (pp. 263 ff, especially p. 
265). Some of the facts, too, seem to me entirely too trivial, 
indeed, gossipy, to deserve a place in a dignified book; and as it 
presumably is written not solely for the descendants of the old 
Charleston families, many of them might have been omitted. 

The book is considerably more than its title leads one to 
expect; it is almost a history of South Carolina. But how could 
a Charlestonian be held to account for treating her subject thus 
broadly. This fault is, to one who knows, not the least charm 
of Mrs. Ravenel’s very interesting book. W. H. W. 


A History oF SouTHERN LITERATURE. By Carl Holliday. New York 
and Washington: The Neale Publishing Co., 1906,—406 pp. 

It is no wonder that with the development of the South in so 
many lines there should be an increasing interest in Southern liter- 
ature, both in the South and in the North. Such a volume as this 
proposes to meet the demand of this increased curiosity. Very 
much to be commended is the fact that the author is aware of the 
shortcomings of the literature about which he writes. Throughout 
the volume he constantly insists that the literature is one ofeffort 
rather than accomplishmeni; “judged from the standpoint of 
absolute literary value, few American writers and fewer Southern 
writers can be called masters.”” Indeed the book is all but too 
apologetic. It does not impress one as the result of serious first 
hand study, and is consequently lacking in freshness of treatment. 
Notwithstanding the author’s repeated assurance that only the 
most notable men are mentioned, one cannot help feeling that he 
has used all that could well be used. The author repeats state- 
ments far too much, and has a tendency to engage in a great 
many perfectly obvious truisms. The book would have been 
improved if some writers had been omitted or the criticism of 
them condensed, and more had been made of such interesting men 
as William Byrd, Thomas Jefferson, and William Wirt. The 
really serious mistake, however, is in laying so little comparative 
stress on the school of writers since the war. What point is 
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there in giving six pages to Augusta Evans Wilson, and only three 
to Thomas Nelson Page, or Joel Chandler Harris. It is to be 
regretted that the author did not give some bibliography with 
each author instead of a very general and a very unsatisfactory 
one at theend. As a whole the criticism of individual authors 
lacks insight, and the style is too oftencommonplace. Inaword, 
the volume suffers by comparison with such an excellent book as 
Trent’s, or Baskervill’s “Southern Writers.”’ A discussion of 
Plantation Melodies (187-192) is the only passage approaching 
an original contribution to the subject. E. M 


SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. Fourth Series. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906,—283 pp. 

Two extended reviews of the other volumes of Mr. More’s 
essays have already appeared in the Sourm ATLANTIC QUARTERLY. 
It needs only to be said that this fourth series but confirms the 
opinion already expressed that for the combination of thorough 
scholarship and penetrating and sympathetic criticism Mr. More 
has not a superior in the United States today. That such uni- 
formly good work as we have in this volume should constantly 
appear in the columns of a metropolitan daily is one of the 
encouraging features in contemporary criticism. Mr. More never 
becomes a professional or conventional critic—there is always the 
evidence of first hand and exhaustive reading, and the unmistak- 
able touch of a rareindividuality. Of special value in this volume, 
in view of the large number of Whitman books now appearing, 
is the discriminating criticism of Whitman’s poetry. E. M. 


Doe AFTER THE War. By Myrta Lockett Avary. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1906,—x., 435 pp. 

To the already voluminous literature on the reconstruction 
period—ranging from documents and serious historical studies to 
sensational novels—Miss Avary adds a book of much sprightliness 
and unfailing interest. Besides having the advantage of growing 
up on a large Virginia plantation where many prominent men 
and women visited, and having access to familiar correspondence 
with relatives and friends in Petersburg, Richmond, Atlanta, 
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and the Carolinas, she made a special tour of several Southern 
States for the purpose of collecting material for this volume. Her 
own vivid presentation of historical incidents, private diaries, 
and letters, is enhanced by illustrations from old paintings, 
daguerreotypes and rare photographs. While the material of 
fully one-half of the book may be found in other books, there are 
some chapters which throw novel and significant side-lights on 
the dramatic events of that period. The story is told from the 
standpoint of the women rather than the men. The chapters on 
“Buttons, Lovers, Oaths, and Prayers for the President,” ‘‘New 
Fashions,” “Tournaments and Starvation Parties,” “School- 
marms and Other Visitors,” are of special interest. It would be 
a delight to quote some of the passages if space allowed. When 
Miss Avary gives up the role of chronicler and discusses lynching 
and race prejudice in the light of present day conditions, she is 
not so convincing or so sound. E. M. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF Larcapio HEARN. By Elizabeth Bisland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1906. Two volumes. 

An extended article based on this biography and on Hearn’s 
collected works will appear in the April number of the Quar- 
TERLY. Here it need only be said that the letters contained in 
this volume are inferior to none tliat have appeared during the 
past two decades. For the first time we have the record of a 
wonderfully romantic career—and, it may be said, of one of the 
masters of English prose. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways OF THE MississiPPi VALLEY. By Clifton John- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906,—xiii., 287 pp. 

Mr. Johnson has brought together in this volume a series of 
well written and most interesting sketches based on careful 
observation of the scenery and the life on the Mississippi from 
New Orleans to the head waters of the great river. The author 
is no parlor-car observer. He has been in the remote ways, has 
hunted alligators and fought mosquitoes, has talked with natives 
in their cabins, and taken part in their community life. The 
original dialects and the primitive customs of such people are 
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given with some of the power of the writer of fiction. The text 
is made all the more vivid by a large number of excellent illus- 
trations. Some of the chapters are “‘Cotton Patch Life in Ten- 
nessee,” “‘Travelling in Arkansaw,” ‘The Place of a Vanished 
City,” “On the Minnesota Prairies,” ‘‘New Times and Old in Wis- 
consin,” and, most interesting of all, that on “Mark Twain’s 
Country.” 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
the April number of the QuaRTERLY: 


Puck oF Poox’s Hitt. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE ENGLISH STaGE. By Sidney Lee. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

From a CoLLece Wispow. By A.C. Benson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE Lire oF Ropert E. Lez. By Henry E. Shepherd. The Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. 

JoHN SHERMAN. By Theodore E. Burton. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. 


LIBERTY, UNION AND DEMocracy. By Barrett Wendell. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 








